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CELANESE* FABRICS 


... favorites with home-sewers 


From dressy crepes to crisp sportswear materials 
to rich taffetas, you will find . . . in the roster of 
Celanese fabrics... exactly the fabric you want, at 


the price you want to pay. 


Of particular interest to home-sewers is the fact 
that Celanese fabrics are styled with a keen eye to 
fashion-rightness. They drape and tailor well and 
are highly resistant to wrinkles. And, 


important, they’re easy to clean. 

In all home-sewing projects, Celanese fabrics 

may be relied upon for the high “Standard of 
Quality” they have established. 

Celanese Corporation of America, 

180 Madison Avenue} 


New York 16, N. Y. 








*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Practicalities 





more than just names on the mast- 

head. They play a real part in help- 
ing us give latest news of functioning 
home economics programs. For exam- 
ple, almost two years ago Ruth Free- 
gard, State Supervisor of Home Eco- 
nomics Education in Michigan, wrote 
us of the organization of the Michigan 
State Home Economics Curriculum 
Committee. She suggested that Merle 
D. Byers might prepare an article on 
the project. 

At that time, Mrs. 
Byers did not feel 
that the curriculum 
program was ready 
for evaluation, but 
promised to send us 
a report when it 
had developed fur- 
ther. On page 198 
you will find her 
fine review of Mich- 
igan’s Program for 
United Action in Homemaking Educa- 
tion. 


When Ruth Van Petten started teach- 
ing home economics in the Smith Cen- 
ter, Kansas, high school she looked about 
for some way of acquainting parents 
with the homemaking program. The 
result was Homemaking Scrapbook, de- 
scribed on page 200. Miss Van Petten 
-was graduated from Kansas State College 
in 1944 and is now a graduate assistant 
in home economics education at Michi- 
gan State College. 

Virginia Endly, the author of Pro- 
jection Unlimited on page 201, also 
started her teaching in Kansas. At Roy- 
ster Junior High School in Chanute, 
Kansas, she discov- 
ered that opaque 
projector sequences 
can be an inexpen- 
sive, easily adapted 
teaching device. 
Projection Unlim- 
ited, along with last 
month’s article, Are 
Projected Visual 
Aids Worth While?, 
is part of her mas- 
ters thesis work at 
Colorado A. and M. Miss Endly is now 
an instructor in clothing, textiles and 
home furnishings at the University of 
South Dakota. 

Last summer a group of students in 
Isabella McQuesten’s class in Curriculum 
Development at Simmons College origi- 
nated some interesting bulletin board 
ideas. Sandy’s Situations by Sister Clotil- 


P RACTICAL’S Editorial Advisors are 
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da, printed on our Bulletin Board page 
in February, was one of them. Susy 
Sharp Says is another. Several students 
participated in the development of ,the 
Susy Sharp series which is reported for 
us on page 202 by Phyllis Beach. Miss 
Beach was graduated from Framingham 
State Teachers College in 1945 and is 
now teaching in Cobbet Junior High 
School, in Lynn, Massachusetts. Sum- 
mers she works on her masters degree 
in home economics at Simmons College. 

Last May we brought you details of 
the Ohio State University recruiting 
movie, Footsteps to the Future, in an 
article by Dorothy Siegert Lyle. At that 
time Miss Lyle was associate professor 
of textiles and clothing in the school of 
home economics. Since then, she has 
joined the staff of the National Institute 
of Cleaning and Dyeing in_ Silver 
Spring, Maryland. A report on page 
204 of the results that may be expected 
from New Drapery Fabrics is her new 
contribution. 

A home economics class seems as far 
removed from international conflict as 
any situation in the world. It is there- 
fore startling to reflect that lack of food, 






shelter and clothing, the common hu- 
man needs studied in these classes or 
misunderstanding of customs connected 
with them is the emotional basis on 
which wars feed. Again, when consid- 
ered as needs common to all peoples, 
homemaking customs are a logical start- 
ing point for understanding and appre- 
ciating other cultures. In her article, 
Rice Around the World, on page 213, 
Mary S. Lyle tells how a homemaking 
teacher can turn her foods class into a 
center for international good will. Miss 
Lyle is professor of home economics edu- 
cation at Iowa State College and as you 
know one of our Editorial Advisors. 
The Recipe of the Month is Quick 
Rice Pudding, based on the major staple 
food of much of the world’s population. 
However, this new version of an inter- 
national favorite uses a modern Ameri- 
can improvement on the ancient food- 
stuff—the new packaged, pre-cooked rice. 


The Editor Says 








HE fiftieth anniversary of home eco- 
, penliere at the University of Nebraska 
will be celebrated April 8 and 9. It is 
only fitting that as a Nebraska alumna 
I take this opportunity to pay tribute to 
my school and to Margaret Fedde, who 
is retiring this spring after thirty years 
as chairman of the department of home 
economics. 

Some of my earliest memories are tied 
up with the Nebraska Ag campus . 
Sunday afternoons when my sisters and 
I played on the mall outside the Home 
Ec building while our father checked 
soils experiments in nearby Experiment 
Station Hall ... the fun of eating din- 
ner in the Home Ec Cafeteria . . . the 
Open House exhibits in the home eco- 
nomics department where I met the peo- 
ple who later were to be my instructors 
and friends. It seems I have always 
known Miss Fedde as head of the home 
economics department. 

Under Margaret Fedde’s leadership, 
the department has grown from occupy- 


ing a part of the main home economics 
building to include a new foods and 
nutrition building, a special child de- 
velopment lab, two home management 
houses and two cooperative residence 
halls. A strong research program has 
been developed in foods and nutrition, 
household equipment, family relations 
and child development. Undergraduate 
enrollment has more than doubled and 
a graduate program has been started. _ 

Although the number of graduates 1s 
not as large as some other land grant 
college departments, we alumnae are 
grateful that because of this we have had 
the personal guidance and friendship of 
Margaret Fedde. May we all continue 
to fulfill the closing wishes of her last 
annual newsletter to alumnae and “face 
the future with firm courage, with high 
hope, with good cheer and with a belief 
in ourselves and faith in our God, know- 
ing He will sustain us in whatever life 
brings’ —for that is truly our Miss 
Fedde’s example. 
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TESTED HOME FREEZING 
INFORMATION AVAILABLE 
FOR CLASSROOM USE 


An intensive course in modern food freezing, the 
techniques and methods employed in this new 
science, is being offered to teachers and students by 
the Westinghouse Electric Corporation. 


This valuable literature includes a series of Home 
Freezing Guides, a handbook on the principles of 
refrigeration and a detailed Home Freezer Care and 
Use Book. All information is based on the vast 
research program of the Westinghouse Home Eco- 
nomics Institute. 


HOME FREEZING GUIDES 


A series of 6 Home Freezing Guides clearly explains 
how to freeze vegetables, fruits, meats, poultry and 
cooked foods. All phases of the freezing process are 
covered ... the preparation... packaging... and 
actual freezing. Tasty recipes are also listed. Leaflets 
are standard notebook size. One entire set of guides 
is available to teachers, free of charge. Additional 
copies of each guide are 3 cents. 


REVISED REFRIGERATION HANDBOOK 


Entitled, ‘Electric Household Refrigeration’’, this 
book treats the subject of refrigeration of foods 


from many angles . . . the effect of refrigeration on 
bacteria and vitamins . . . various types of refriger- 
ation, including home freezing . . . and selection 


and care of equipment. Teacher’s handbook and 
supporting Fact Folders for pupils are available at 
no cost. Each additional handbook is 5 cents each. 


OUTSTANDING HOME FREEZER 
RECIPE AND INSTRUCTION BOOK 


Just off the press, this all-inclusive book can serve 
very well as the teacher's “‘bible’’ in the study of 
home freezing, for it contains all the latest facts 
on the subject, as well as the material included in 
the individual Home Freezing Guides. Its 80 pages 
deal with the basic principles and uses of Home 
Freezers... packaging materials and methods... 
specific directions for freezing and using foods . . 
together with information on the construction and 
care of the Westinghouse Home Freezer. Copies are 
25 cents each. 


TO OBTAIN LITERATURE 


See Westinghouse coupon in coupon section. 
Enclose money with order. Or write to the 
Home Economics Institute, Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, 432 East 4th Street, Mansfield, Ohio. 
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Even Modern Home Freezers 


are included in 
Yearly Replacement Plan 


Ten different appliances ... all the major ones your school 
lab needs .. . are yours with the economical, practical 
Westinghouse 5-Year School Plan. One simple contract 
provides yearly replacement of each appliance with latest 
models. What’s more, you pay only a special low cost 
of the original equipment . . . not a cent more! Helpful 
teaching-aid material is also furnished. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE DETAILS ...See Coupon Section 











News Notes 





HE activities of more than three 

million women who have improved 

their homemaking methods with the 
aid of the Cooperative Extension Serv- 
ice will be highlighted during National 
Home Demonstration Week, May | to 
7. In 53,000 communities throughout 
the United States, Alaska and Puerto 
Rico, home demonstration clubs will 
turn the spotlight on achievements of 
the past year. 

In many communities organized tours 
will be made through homes where the 
homemaker has remodelled her kitchen, 
frozen foods by the latest methods or 
completed other projects which make 
her housekeeping easier or more efh- 
cient. A Hawaiian group will display 
two newly decorated rooms in which 
they applied their knowledge of color, 
decoration and furnishing. On special 
exhibit in other places will be major 
community projects such as new recrea- 
tion centers, libraries or hospitals. Re- 
ports on programs for international un- 
derstanding will be featured by other 
clubs; for example, Vermont and Dela- 
ware members visited Lake Success and 
at least two other groups are bringing 
foreign women to this country for a 
year’s study. Important contributors to 
all these undertakings were the home 
demonstration agents in 2,300 counties 
of the United States and its territories, 
and the half million volunteer workers 
who took special courses in order to 
help their neighbors carry out local 
projects. 


Fire Destroys Canadian 
Home Economics Department 


Six home economics laboratories at 
the University of British Columbia 
burned to the ground last January 28. 
With valuable laboratory equipment 
went five faculty offices and all the 
notes, illustrated material, books and 
uniforms that were stored in them. The 
University of British Columbia has 
tripled in size since the home economics 
department was founded six years ago 
and much of that expansion has been 
accomplished by using army huts. It 
was four of these well-equipped huts, 
described by Charlotte S. Black, head of 
the department, in the November i947 
issue of Practical Home Economics, 
which were destroyed last January. 

Miss Black, writing to Practical ten 
days after the disaster, said, ‘Within five 
days we had our clothing laboratories 
operating in temporary but adequate 
labs. Today our foods classes met in 
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new temporary labs and we have the 
first draft of a new fireproof building 
back from the architect. Fortunately 
equipment is more readily available 
now and we have already secured the 
basic items. We feel quite proud that 
we have not missed a single period with 
our students even though laboratory 
classes could not do practical work last 
week.” 


More Students to Come 


By 1960 the nation’s high school 
graduating class will be nearly fifty per 
cent greater than it was in 1947 as a 
result of high wartime and_ post-war 
birth rates. According to forecasts by 
the Bureau of Census, the effects will 
be felt even sooner in elementary 
schools; an eleven per cent rise in first 
grade registration is expected this com- 
ing fall. High school enrollment, on the 
other hand, will probably fall off 
slightly from now until 1951 and remain 
below the 1947 level until 1955. From 
then on, it will increase rapidly with 
probably more than eight million high 
school students enrolled in 1960. ‘Thus, 
the facilities available for every two 
senior students in 1947 classes will have 
to be expanded to accommodate three 
students by 1960. 


AHEA Convention Hostesses 

Real Western hospitality will be ex- 
tended to all who attend the AHEA 
convention in San Francisco this June. 
Members of the California AHEA and 
those in neighboring states have set up 
a committee to supply fellow home eco- 
nomists with details about places of in- 

















Dates to Remember 


April 17—Easter Sunday 

April 30—Child Health Day 

April 30-May 7—National Baby Week 

April 30-May 7—National Boys and 
Girls Week. Theme: Building for 
Citizenship, 

May _ 1-7—National 
tion Week 

May 8—Mother’s Day 

May 30—Memorial Day 

June 19—Father’s Day 

June 28-July 1—Fortieth annual conven- 
tion of American Home Economics 
Association, San Francisco 

July 4—Independence Day 

July 3-9—National Education Associa- 
tion meetings, Boston 

October 10-15—American Dietetic As- 
sociation annual meeting, Denver 

November 16-18—School Food Service 
Association annual conference, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Home Demonstra- 





terest in their beautiful country. ‘The 
purpose of this hostess group is to fur- 
nish information from which AHEA 
members can make plans to suit their 
own itineraries, rather than to set up 
organized trips. 

Since June and July are the peak of 
the tourist season, it is imperative that 
all AHEA members make plans and 
reservations with their local travel bu- 
reaus as early as possible. All hotel 
reservations in San Francisco should be 
made with the AHEA Housing Bureau, 
Room 200, 61 Grove Street, San Fran- 
cisco 2, California. 

Corris Guy, of Los Angeles, is acting 
as Western hostess for the convention. 
AHEA members should write to her, 
or to the hostess of the state in which 
they are interested, for travel informa- 
tion. 

Corris Guy, Western Hostess 

Director of Home Economics 
Helms Bakeries 

8800 Venice Blvd. 

Los Angeles 34, California 


(Concluded on page 225) 
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Help your students to better sewing 
with these & SINGER fashion aids/ 


e Made specially for SINGER* Sewing Ma- 
chines! Sold to schools at a special discount 
at your nearest SINGER SEWING CENTER! 











Buttonholer. Even a beginner can turn out perfect button- 

holes in a few seconds apiece with this time-saving work- 
saving SINGER* attachment. Exclusive SINGER “‘stripper- 
foot” prevents snagging of sheer fabrics. 











Zigzagger. The attachment of many uses, Sews a fine zig- 

zag stitch, adjustable from almost invisible to boldly deco- 
rative effects. Ideal for stitching fine laces, doing appliques 
and monograms. 








Adjustable Zipper Foot. A “‘must’’ for the modern class- 

J room. Easy to attach. Lets you stitch closely along either 

side of slide fastener. Assures smooth finish. (Notions are 
always available at your SINGER SEWING CENTER.) 


————— 














Material Gripper. This metal clamp fastens to edge of 

table, holds end of material firmly. It’s like an “extra 
hand.” So convenient when ripping out seams and fussing 
with tricky details. 




















Threader and Ripper. A clever gadget with a needle thread- 

ing device at one end—a razor-like edge for ripping seams 
at the other. How often your students will be thankful for 
this SINGER aid! 





NEW SINGER CLASSROOM MACHINES 
NOW AVAILABLE! 
Sold only at SINGER SEWING CENTERS 

Same famous sewing smoothness—same dependability—p/us 
new improved features that make teaching easier, learning 
faster. Order your new SINGER Electrics now! 

Just phone or visit your nearest SINGER SEW- 
ING CENTER. Or write for information to Edu- 
cational Department, SINGER SEWING MA- 
CHINECO., 149 Broadway, New York 6, New York. 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


There’s One Near Your School 


*A Trade Mark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Copyright, U.S.A., 1949, by THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
All rights reserved for all countries. 
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Books in Review 




















You and Your Family 


By Bernice M. Moore 

and Dorothy M. Leahy 
D. C. Heath and Company, 
Price $2.60 Pp. 429 1948 


Training for life adjustment is be- 
coming more frequent at the high school 
level and for such training this book 
would make an excellent text. 

Beginning with the first chapter, 
You, the student is made to realize that 
his personality is the result of many vary- 
ing influences but no matter how indi- 
vidual he is he must adjust to the de- 
mands of the mass of people in order 
to live happily. Family adjustment is 
the first problem and then adjustment 
to conditions and people outside the 
home. 

Emotional and physical growth are 
discussed leading to the period of court 
ship. The chapters on behavior and so- 
cial usage are very direct and should be 
interesting to the high school student. 
The problems facing young people in a 
changing world are presented so that 
a boy or girl entering marriage will stop 
to think fully of the responsibilities 
each is facing. 

The photographs all through the book 
are well chosen. The suggested activi- 
ties and list of films with each chapter 
should make the book very useful at the 
high school level. 

—Reviewed by Hazet CRatc 
Contributing Editor to PHE 


The Young Consumer 


By Hazel Shultz 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, N. Y. 
Price $2.24 Pp. 382 1948 


Readable, understandable books on 
consumer education for the adolescent 
consumer have not been available in the 
past, so that to teach this phase of home 
economics, teachers were required to 
draw upon their own versatility. The 
Young Consumer, will find a special 
welcome in every junior and senior high 
school home economics department, be- 
cause it is timely, keyed to the young 
mind both in text and illustration and 
applicable to classes for boys and young 
men as well as girls. With more classes 
for boys being scheduled by school ad- 
ministrators, this approach alone would 
make Hazel Shultz’s book a valuable ad- 
dition to the home economics library. 

Consumer problems which are related 
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to the experiences of the student, such 
as buying the school lunch, managing 
his allowance and the cost of clothing 
are part of the content of the book. 
There also are many suggested activities 
for additional learning and a reference 
list of related films. 

If you are a teacher who has found 
this unit a rather dull one for your stud- 
ents in the past, you will do as I did 
and order this book for immediate use. 


—Reviewed by ApELE G. COLUMBIA 


Port Washington Junior High School 
Port Washington, New York 


From An English Oven 
By Dorothy Gladys Spicer 
Woman’s Press, New York City 
Price $3.00 Pp. 123 1948 


From An English Oven is a delight- 
ful collection of recipes with a definitely 
British flavor. In addition to the recipes 
themselves, the book contains a wealth 
of legend related to the cookery, especi- 
ally the baking, and the traditional 
dishes so well known in England, so 
little known outside her borders. 

The writer of this paragraph knows 
England well and has been made really 
homesick by going through the book’s 
pages. To anyone with British blood 
the book will be intensely interesting 
and to all of us such good things as 
Cornish Pastries, Fat Rascals, Round 
Robins and Sally Lunn should prove de- 
lightful. 

A few of the recipes have been very 
slightly changed to suit American taste 
and it goes without saying that all are 
thoroughly adapted to American as well 
as English ovens. 

—Reviewed by Lity H. WALLACE 


Hungarian-American 
Cook Book 


By Rosa Green 
Tudor Publishing Co., N. Y. 
Price $3.00 Pp. 351 1948 


For any American who—as_ most 
Americans do—thinks of Hungarian 
cooking in terms of goulosh alone, this 
cookbook will be a revelation. It in- 
cludes every kind of food imaginable, 
all in the unique tradition of Hungary, 
which combines European and Near 
Eastern cookery. American cooks should 
not be frightened by the statement at 
the beginning of the book that scales 
are essential to success in cookery. Only 
a few ingredients, such as mushrooms, 


nuts and meats, are given in terms of 
weights and the rest are listed in the 
usual cups, tablespoons and teaspoons. 
This is the second edition of this book, 
which was first published in 1938. 

—P. A. 


Toll House Tried 

and True Recipes 
By Ruth Graves Wakefield 
M. Barrows & Co., N. Y. 
Price $3.00 Pp. 376 1948 


From Cape Cod’s famous Toll House 
comes this popular cookbook, now in 
its twenty-fifth printing. The latest 
edition has several new features includ- 
ing a 36-recipe primer for brides, direc- 
tions for pressure cooking, a section on 
cooking for 100 and tips for avoiding 
pie and cake failures. While “recipes 
for many unusual Tool House special- 
ties are given, this is a good basic cook- 
book. The author, a former home eco- 
nomics teacher, has had experience in 
dietetics and homemaking as well as in 
supervising the cuisine of Toll House 
and much of the sound advice she gives 
can probably be traced to her broad 
home economics background. -—P. A. 


Costume and You 


By Carolyn G. Bradley 
and F. Meredith Dietz 
International Textbook Company 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 
Price $2.00 Pp. 145 1949 


Possibly no other course is at the 
same time as fascinating and as difficult 
to teach on the high school level as the 
arts of costume and personality develop- 
ment. It is fascinating because of the 
students’ natural interest and because so 
many girls desperately desire and need 
the help such courses give them. Yet it 
is very often difficult to find well organ- 
ized material which will appeal to the 
high school girls and get points across 
to them tactfully. 

Costume and You is written especially 
for this teen-age group and if used with 
understanding by the teacher can be the 
basis for a worth-while course. The 
book is more than just a series of lessons 
on beauty and costume, for it shows 
ways in which the study of costume and 
grooming can be related to social 
sciences and world citizenship. 

The spiral-bound book is divided 
into fifteen units which may be fol- 

(Concluded on page 236) 
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49 summer wardcobes’sing’ 






CAROLYN SCHNURER exclusive! One of Fifth 
Avenue’s top designers, Miss Schnurer interpre's 
the “Crisp Look’ with this breathless snowy- 
white pique evening gown. Wide inserts of 
crisply starched lace dramatize its cake-frosting 
femininity. Washable-starchable, too. Shown for 
the first time in the LINIT Fashion Pre-View of 
‘49 Summer Cottons at the Waldorf-Astoria. 


PAT PREMO exclusive! Again the “Crisp Look’ 
in a stunning popular-priced afternoon-into- 
evening sunback of aqua checked broadcloth. 
Remove the pert jacket with whimsical white 
Pique collar and cuffs—and you're date-dressed 
for after five. This fetching Pat Premo starchable 
cotton was introduced at ‘Fashion Accents Crisp”, 
the L'NIT ‘49 Pre-View of Summer Cottons. 


*LINIT is a@ registered trade-mark of Corn 
Products Refining Company, New York, N. Y. 


APKIL, 1949 
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FROM 5th AVENUE...TO MAIN STREET 
AMERICA’S LEADING DESIGNERS SAY 


+ 5 crisp 
GEM(ON ACLINS COIS 
WITH LINIT 


4 EPEATED summer launderings wash out the orig- 

R inal finish that gives cottons their crisp gayety. 
And lovely washables become listless and muss 
more readily unless that finish is restored. 


News for the Class! 

LINIT, finest of all starches, restores this original 
finish. It penetrates every fiber . . . gives‘a smooth, 
crisp surface that actually resists soil and wrinkles. 
Every starching with LINIT* perks up cotton wash- 
ables . . . from sheer dresses and blouses to men’s 


shirts, sheets and white uniforms. . 


News for the Teacher! 
Take your cue for teaching summer wardrobe care in 
your Costume Design or Home Management classes 
from the ’49 fashion trend to the “Crisp Look”. To 
supply you with timely classroom material, LINIT 
offers you a free LINIT CLASSROOM KIT. The LINIT 
KIT includes a full-size package of LINIT, and enough 
copies of a simplified starching guide for your en- 
tire class. Prepare your girls for the fashionable cot- 
tons ahead with practical demonstrations in wash- 
ing and starching with LINIT. This offer is for class- 
room use only, limited to one kit toa 


. 
| 


teacher. Send now for your LINI1 
CLASSROOM KIT, stating number of 


pupils in your class, Address: 


Home Service Department 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 


17 Battery Place + New York 4, N. Y. 


PERFECT LAUNDRY STARCH 
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Audio-Visual Teaching Aids 





HEN a new school is planned, fa- 

cilities for using audio-visual aids 

should be provided in every class- 
room, O. H. Coelln, Jr. writes in the 
January issue of The School Executive. 
The basic equipment, he notes, is as 
fundamental as a shoemaker’s nail and, 
in a new building, about as easy to pro- 
vide. It includes a double-plug outlet 
three or four feet above the baseboard 
at the front and back of each classroom; 
an easy, efficient way to darken win- 
dows; and geod ventilation. The other 
two basic considerations are the projec- 
tion screen and the projector and simi- 
lar equipment. 

Audio-visual aids should always be 
shown in. the classroom itself, Mr. 
Coelln says, since teaching loses in effec- 
tiveness when the class must be trans- 
ferred to a special environment. He 
notes that slidefilms and opaque projec- 
tor equipment can conveniently be 
stored in the classroom and that the 
lightweight sound motion picture pro- 
jectors which are now being manu- 
factured can easily be carried from room 
to room. In a truly modern building, 
he declares, the “visual aids room” 
should be a teacher’s preview center 
rather than a place where students go 
to see films. 


Starting a Record Library 

Although records and record players 
have been common in homes for a gen- 
eration, the classroom record library is 
a new enterprise in many schools. To 
those responsible for starting new rec- 
ord collections for school use, George 
C. Malone, principal of Bradley School, 
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Asbury Park, New Jersey, offers this 
advice in the New Jersey Educational 
Review: 

A well-balanced library with an 
ample selection in all fields is essential. 
Records should always be played 
through before purchase to check both 
content and technical perfection. With 
all the care that is taken in choosing 
records, there are sure to be some mis- 
takes; what you think will be good for 
students is not always enjoyable to 
them. 

Mr. Malone suggests that each teacher 
should be given a mimeographed list of 
all records. Records should be signed 
out when taken from the shelves and 
breakage should be reported immedi- 
ately. 

While it is desirable to have a record 
player in every room, this is usually not 
possible. One way to move a_ player 
from room to room is to place it on a 
permanent stand with casters so that 
it can be pushed through the halls 
easily. 


Movie on Pottery 

Ceramics from the days of the cave- 
men to the modern era is the subject 
of The Oldest Art, a new 16mm sound 
and color film. The history of ceramics 
is told through the medium of the god 
Keramos, who has warned two young 
people in a museum not to pick up a 
valuable vase. Examples of early 
Egyptian and Greek pottery, as well as 
the beautiful Chinese and European 
collection of the Los Angeles Museum 
of History, Science and Art, are shown. 
Present day manufacture of dishes is ex- 
plained as the young people take a tour 
of a modern pottery plant—the Francis- 
can dinnerware studios—and watch the 
various processes in the making of con- 
temporary china. This is a carefully 
prepared and informative picture which 
should be of special interest to home 
furnishings classes. It may be obtained 
free of charge from the Franciscan 
Library of Ceramics, 219 East 49th 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. The bor- 
rower pays return transportation 
charges. 


Catalogue Available 

More than six hundred 16mm sound 
pictures are listed in United World’s 
new Catalog of Entertainment, Educa- 
tional and Religious Sound Films. For 
a copy of this illustrated catalog, write 
to United World Films at their new 
address: 1445 Park Ave., New York 29. 





Films Worth Knowing About— 


Your Thrift Habits 
16mm; sound. Coronet Instructional 
Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Ill. 
Collaborator: Paul L. Salsgiver, Direct- 
or, School of Business, Simmons College. 
Cost: $45 black and white; $90 color. 
This film tells how long range ma- 
terial goals may be achieved by careful 
planning and budgeting of income. 


Judy Learns About Milk 
Sound; black and white; 10 minutes. 
Young America Films, Inc., 18 East 41st 
Street, New York City 17. Price: $40. 
Designed for primary. grades, this one 
reel film tells how a little girl learns 
about the way milk is produced and 
taken from the farm to her home. 


The Constant Bride 
16mm, sound, color, 27 min. Loaned 
through local electric companies. 

This film tells the story of a bride 
whose new electric kitchen enabled her 
to earn extra money in her spare time, 
and of her friend who remodelled her 
kitchen for greater efficiency. Made as 
part of an electric advertising campaign, 
this picture stresses the desirable fea- 
tures of electricity in the kitchen. 


A Day With English Children 

16mm, sound. Coronet Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1, Ill. Collaborator: 
I. Owen Foster, Associate Professor of 
Education, Indiana University. Cost: 
$90 color; $45 black and white. 

What English children do throughout 
the day in their schools and on their 
playgrounds is shown in this movie, 
which should demonstrate to students 
that British and American children have 
much in common. 


You and Your Work 

16 mm, sound, one reel. Coronet lilms, 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Ill. Col- 
laborator: John N. Given, Supervisor of 
Business Education, Los Angeles City 
Board of Education. Cost: $45 black 
and white; $90 color. 

This story of how to be happy and 
successful in one’s work, centers on 4 
young man who failed in his first job, 
but was able to readjust and make 4 
success of his second one. 
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EXAMPLE: 
LIMA BEANS 
PER PENNY 


Following average 
prices all based on 
solid edible portion 














**What is the most economical way to buy food?” 
Aren’t you often asked that question? 

19 leading American universities sought the 
answer in a 12-months’ research project— 
October, 1946 through September, 1947—on 
the COST AND AVAILABILITY of 12 com- 
monly used Fruits and Vegetables in their four 
regularly marketed forms... FRESH, FROZEN, 
in GLASS, and in CANS. 

The results of this comprehensive study on the 
12 foods boil down to this: Penny for penny, canned 
foods in general give consumers more food for their 
money, as well as more nutritional values. Most foods 
in cans cost less than the same foods in glass—less than 
fresh foods—and far less than frozen foods. 















FREE booklet giving full details of Comparative Cost and 
Availability Study. Copies of previously published booklet, 
“Canned Foods in the Nutritional Spotlight,” are also yours for 
the asking. 









Please send me, free of charge,.......... copies of the 
new booklet entitled: “Canned Foods in the Economic 






Spotlight.” 





Name 





Address 








City Zone State 
[] Also send...... copies of *‘Canned Foods in the 
Nutritional Spotlight.” 
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GOOD EATING AT LESS COST! 


Full-year field check by 

19 Universities* Provides 
significant data on meeting 
today’s living costs. 
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T a nutrition exhibit in New York's 
Museum of Natural History in Feb- 
ruary, homemaking students from 
New York City schools had an oppor- 
tunity to instruct the public in basic 
principles of nutrition. They also 
demonstrated that seventh, eighth and 


ninth grade girls can set up highly 
effective exhibits. 
First prize went to P. S. 122 in 


Queens, where students filled seven box- 
cars of a model train labelled “Nutri- 
tion Express” with miniature replicas 
of Basic Seven Foods. P. S. 130 in 
Brooklyn, which chose “Share Food 
with Starving Nations for World Peace” 
as their theme, won second prize. Their 
exhibit, like many others, was of the 
box type. Its special feature was a novel 
construction technique: a small airplane 
and seyeral open parachutes with food 
parcels attached were suspended from 
the roof of the box by almost invisible 
strings. A small classroom globe placed 
at the right of the parachutes and a 
card bearing the theme completed this 
unusually interesting display. Many of 
the other box displays represented 
scenes in which minature clay or papier 
mache figures were shown eating proper 
foods. In one case a mirror was used 
for a pool and trees were made from 
crepe paper. 

The exhibit, sponsored by the Food 
and Nutrition Division of the Health 
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FOOD FOR FIGURE, FITNESS AND FUN 
A NUTRITION EXHIBIT CONTEST FOR HOME ECONOMICS STUDENTS 
7°-8-9° GRADES 


FOOD AND NUTRITION DIVISIO 
ALTH COUNCIL OF GREATER NEW YG 


Council of Greater New York and the 
Board of Education, was planned 
months in advance. Entry blanks, ac- 
companied by a list of rules and a 
bibliography of suggested references, 
were sent to homemaking teachers in 
the Fall. Also included was a list of 
criteria for planning and judging ex- 
hibits. Since these criteria are general 
in nature, they may be helpful to other 
teachers who are planning exhibits or 
who are asked to judge them. 


Suggested criteria for planning and 
judging exhibits: 

A. Construction: durable, 
weight, easy to transport. 

B. Presentation: dramatic, eye-catch- 
ing, colorful, brief and to the point. 

C. Materials: paper, cloth, oilcloth, 
cardboard or other suitable light-weight 
material. 

D. Exhibit may include photographs, 
models, dioramas, silhouettes, maps, 
charts, diagrams and symbols. 

E. In addition to the above criteria, 
the following should also be considered 
in judging: educational value, origin- 
ality, material and execution, simplicity 
and clarity, and factual correctness of 
information, 


light 


Bulletin Board Fun 


Most home economists get a lot of fun 
out of their work. Perhaps one of the 











Two New York City home economics students pose beside the exhibit which won 


them first prize in the Health Council’s nutrition contest. 


In all, 158 stu- 


dents from 58 grammar and junior high schools participated in the competition 
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best recruiting devices is to pass some 
of this fun along to students. Why not 
reserve a spot on your bulletin board 
for cartoons, poems and jokes about 
the home and home economics? You 
will find clippings for this corner in 
all sort of places, often where you least 
expect to see them. Practical’s staff has 
been enjoying a comic strip which 
someone stuck on the office mirror; it 
shows how all the boys in a mythical 
high school registered for homemaking 
classes after the arrival of a beautiful 
young homemaking teacher. <A Satur- 
day Evening Post cartoon which por- 
trays a disgruntled husband unhappily 
watching a cooking demonstration on 
his home television receiver gave us an- 
other laugh. The doings of our Prac- 
tical Polly might help cheer up a bulle- 
tin board once a month. Students, in 
coming to the bulletin board to see the 
latest “good thing” will also read an- 
nouncements they might otherwise have 
missed. 


Child Care Posters 


For National Baby Week, which is 
April 30 to May 7, child care classes 
may want to plan a_ special poster 
project. Proper feeding and clothing 
for young children, tips for baby sitters, 
normal development of the child, and 
proper techniques for feeding and bath- 
ing infants could be subjects for posters. 
If no one in the class is clever at draw- 
ing babies, clippings from magazines 
could be used as illustrations in many 
cases. 


Back to Kindergarten 
The kindergarten teacher’s bag of 
tricks comes in handy many times in 
bulletin board planning. For example, 
a few months ago we printed an article 
on this page about Sandy, a character 
created by an enterprising homemaking 
teacher to sponsor class announcements. 
Instead of using a sketch to personify 
such an idea, why not make an accor- 
dian-pleated man to tack on the bulle- 
tin board? These pleats, you will re- 
member, are made by placing two long 
strips of paper at right angles and fold- 
ing the bottom one over the end of the 
top, then folding the other one over, 
and so on, until all the paper is used 
up. For the little man, use fairly thick 
strips of paper in making the body and 
thinner pieces for the arms and legs. 
The head can be made from flat paper 
or any other material convenience and 
ingenuity may suggest. 
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A supplementary Lesson Jutline 


em) FOR “WHEN YOU BAKE...” 





Recently Standard Brands sent compli- 
mentary copies of “‘When You Bake... ” 
to home economics teachers and home 
demonstration agents. ‘When You Bake...” 
was written to help home economists plan 
a basic program for the study of the latest 
yeast-baking techniques. All phases of yeast 


Supplement your new yeast manual “‘When You Bake...” 
with Standard Brands’ TESTED TECHNIQUE on‘ yeast baking 
to simplify instruction—make lessons more effective. 


Active Dry Yeast, the modern granule form 
that is fast replacing compressed yeast for 
home use. 

When preparing your lesson plan for 
yeast-baking classes, use the convenient 
guide “‘When You Bake . ’ along with 
this new TESTED TECHNIQUE teaching 





baking are discussed including the use of aid “When You Bake With Yeast.” 


MIXING—The start-off in 
making Yeast Doughs. Five 
simple steps in the put- 
together pattern, fully out- 
lined and illustrated with 
emphasis on the importance 
of temperature in mixing. 


FREE! Tested Technique 
teaching aid 

“When You Bake With Yeast”... 

an illustrated Wall Chart 

with Instructor’s Outline 





KNEADING—How correct 
kneading and deft handling 
achieve good texture. Help- 
ful illustrations of the 3-step 
method of kneading. Tests 
that determine a well- 
kneaded dough, 


“When You Bake With Yeast” —Standard Brands’ 
newest TESTED TECHNIQUE, was planned and 
developed by expert home economists to sup- 
plement the yeast manual ‘“‘When You Bake...” 
Together, this material presents a compact 
teaching kit for your baking classes. Six methods 
of baking with yeast are carefully analyzed and 
illustrated, and clear instructions for mixing, 
kneading and controlling temperature, etc., are 
presented. Also included are explicit recipes for 
a wide variety of breads, rolls and dessert breads 
—certain to stimulate student interest in yeast- 
baking projects. 





RISING—The importance 

of temperature control and 
maintaining the necessary 
steady warmth. Testing for 
double irf bulk, the punch- 
down, shaping and the 

second rising. 


















Consumer Service Department 


STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 
Manufacturers and Distributors of 
FLEISCHMANN'S YEAST BLUE BONNET MARGARINE CHASE & SANBORN COFFEE 
CHASE & SANBORN INSTANT COFFEE PRODUCT TENDER LEAF BRAND TEA 
INSTANT TENDER LEAF BRAND SOLUBLE TEA PRODUCT ROYAL CREAM OF TARTAR BAKING POWDER 
ROYAL PUDDINGS ROYAL TAPIOCA PUDDINGS ROYAL GELATIN DESSERTS 








“When You Bake..." 

Standard Brands’ new, yeast bread book, and 
the Supplementary TESTED TECHNIQUE were 
Ad ig a Pp ‘] Illy for pr 7 4 1 home 
economists. For this reason please do not 
request copies for student distribution. 
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Michigan’s Program for 





HE home economics curriculum pro- 

gram in Michigan has involved the 

voluntary effort of many _ teachers 
through an organization that has 
touched every community in which 
there is a homemaking program. 

In the spring of 1946 a group of 
leaders in teacher education, with the 
assistance of Miss Rua Van Horn of 
the United States Office of Education, 
attempted to evaluate the status of 
homemaking education in Michigan. 
This study revealed certain strengths 
and weaknesses and resulted in con- 
tinued study by a group of Michigan 
homemaking teachers, teacher trainers, 
state supervisors, and representatives 
from general education. This group de- 
cided to embark upon a state wide pro- 
gram that would: 

1. Unite all homemaking teachers in 
the state whether in rural or urban 
communities, in large or small sys- 
tems, or in reimbursed or non-reim- 
bursed programs. 

2. Strengthen teacher leadership 
through responsibility for the pro- 

gram. 

. Actively interest teachers in local 
curriculum improvement. 

. Extend effective instruction to groups 
not being reached. 

. Co-ordinate educational problems in 
the school and community to bring 
about ultimate improvement of 
homes. 

The approach to an action program 

that might eventually result in the at- 
tainment of these major goals was 

through a state-wide organization with 
state and regional committees. 

The State of Michigan publishes no 
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United Action 


In Homemaking Edueation 


By Merle D. Byers 


Associate Professor, Home E 


ry Fd , 





Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan 


To her present position as director of home economics education at Michigan 
State College, Mrs. Byers brings a broad background of teaching experience 
at every level in the field—elementary, high school and college. A grad- 
uate of the University of Nebraska with a masters degree from Columbia, Mrs. 
Byers is an active member of a number of professional organizations and 
was president of the Michigan Home Economics Association from 1942 to 1944 


course of study for either elementary or 
secondary schools. It has for years fol- 
lowed the basic policy of placing the 
responsibility for curriculum develop- 
ment upon local communities with the 
assistance of consultant services from 
the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion and the teacher training institu- 
tions. It has subscribed to the principle 
that local needs and interests should be 
given first consideration in program 
planning. 


Organization for Work 


In line with this philosophy, the per- 
sons responsible for developing the plan 
for carrying on the state curriculum 
program proposed a strong regional or- 
ganization. Each region committee was 
organized on a democratic basis with 
responsibility for planning and_insti- 
gating action programs for the region. 

A state committee would function as 
a steering committee to give guidance 
to the program and to help unify the 
work of the various regions. This state 
committee, in the beginning, was com- 
posed of two representatives of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, one 
from vocational homemaking and one 
from general education; a superinten- 
dent and a high school principal; two 
representatives from home economics 
education; one from college home eco- 
nomics; a college general education 
representative; and a leader in ele- 
mentary education. The eight high 
school homemaking teachers serving as 
region chairmen were also members. 

While the organization of each region 
committee follows the general pattern 
of the State Home Economics Curricu- 


lum Committee, the personnel differs 
in the various regions depending upon 
the project being undertaken and the 
persons available. The regions are 
alike in that the chairmen and co-chair- 
men are teachers representing reim- 
bursed homemaking departments and 
each utilizes a teacher trainer and a 
state supervisor. Resource persons 
usually participating represent home- 
makers, community agencies, extension, 
school counselors, administrators, 
teachers (homemaking and _ others), 
home economists in business and stu- 
dents. 

As the region committees have de- 
veloped their programs, it has been 
helpful for them to organize sub-region 
study groups with key teachers serving 
as leaders. These small groups, com- 
posed of teachers, parents, students, etc., 
in nearby towns, make a significant con- 
tribution to the region and state pro- 
grams of work but at the same time are 
working on a specific aspect of the prob- 
lem of interest to themselves and their 
local schools. 


Program Activities 


An analysis of the activities and ac- 
complishments in the eight geographical 
regions would show a different approach 
to curriculum planning than the pro- 
cedure commonly in use. Teacher lead- 
ership and interest have been the major 
emphases to date rather than the prep- 
aration of curriculum publications. Get- 
ting a picture of present effective activi- 
ties and sharing them with other teach- 
ers and getting acquainted with local 
needs and resources (both human and 
material) have, in the main, constituted 
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the program. This sharing has been 

made possible through small study 

groups, region conferences, mimeo- 
graphed releases within regions and 
workshops. 

In October 1948, for the first time, a 
leadership training conference was held 
at St. Mary’s Lake Camp near Battle 
Creek, Michigan. This conference pro- 
vided an opportunity for regional lead- 
ers to make tentative plans for the year’s 
calendar of activities and to secure help 
with the many problems involved in in- 
teresting teachers to the action stage. 

There are many similarities in activi- 
ties of the various regions because of a 
common theme for the year. However, 
in each region program of work will be 
found some activity of special interest 
to that area of the state. A few illus- 
trations of specific problems selected by 
the teachers for concentrated study dur- 
ing the current year might be of interest. 
]. Formulate a statement which will 

help to clarify the place of home eco- 

nomics,in the total program of Fam- 
ily Life Education. 

2. Promote an understanding and 
greater utilization of cooperative plan- 
ning between parents, teachers, and 
youth. 

3. Explore ways of improving instrug- 
tion in money and time management 
considering all areas of homemaking. 

4. Extend the teaching of human rela- 
tions to other classes in the school. 

5. Promote better teaching of family re- 
lationships. 

6. Extend the use of audio-visual aids in 
teaching homemaking. 

7. Develop check lists to be used to help 
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in determining problems of students 
at different age levels. 


Values of the Program 
As seen by a superintendent of schools: 


“As a member of the Region III cur- 
riculum commitee for one year, I ob- 
served the following advantages of the 
work of this committee: (1) It is the 
plan of the Department of Public In- 
struction to have most plans for the 
various departments originate with local 
groups. This is valuable since the work 
will be done better if planned this way 
rather than from the Department and 
handed to the local groups. (2) There 
were many schoo!s that were attempting 
to carry on various specific projects. Re- 
ports of the progress of these projects 
were given at the committee meetings. 
Those in attendance benefited by these 
reports in planning similar projects. (4) 
Many benefits accrue from group discus- 
sion with people having similar prob- 
lems. These discussions not only point 
out that other people have some of the 
same problems but suggest ideas that 
oftentimes will help solve them.” 

Edward L, Murdock 
Superintendent of Schools 
Okemos, Michigan 
As seen by a state supervisor: 

“Being a part of a state wide curricu- 
lum program in which each teacher may 
have a part is in itself a stimulus to pro- 
fessional interest and effort. At meet- 
ings, the teachers are becoming articu- 
late as to their philosophy for homemak- 
ing education and as to the varied pro- 
cedures successfully used in applying 
this philosophy in teaching. Potential 
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Teachers take time out from a state conference to examine exhibits on fam- 
At such meetings, Michigan teachers and others interested 


in homemaking education talk over goals and work out ways to achieve them 
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leadership among the teachers is being 
discovered. 

Themes and projects developed in the 
several regional home economics curri- 
culum committees have been influenced 
by membership which includes school 
administrators, home economists in busi- 
ness and extension service, college staff 
from different divisions as well as teach- 
ers of homemaking and other subjects. 
In undertaking these projects locally, 
homemaking teachers are vitalizing 
classwork by cooperative activities with 
other departments in the school. 

The shortage and high turnover of 
teachers has brought back more of the 
married home economists into the teach- 
ing field. Many of these out of teaching 
for a number of years are eager to un- 
derstand and use newer procedures con- 
sistent with education for modern home 
and family living. Candidates from out 
of state share the concern for ways of 
adapting homemaking education to meet 
individual and local family needs. 
Teacher participation in the workshop 
and state conference last sumer provided 
a significant orientation and initiation 
for a goodly number of these recruits. 

This curriculum program, through the 
state committee, eight regional commit- 
tees and 45 sub-regional groups, seems 
to be making progress in its goals for 
working together through homemaking 
and general education toward the devel- 
opment and maintenance of sound home 
and family living well adapted to meet 
modern needs.” 

Ruth Freegard 


Chief of Homemaking Education 
Office of Vocational Education, Michigan 


As seen by a teacher trainer: 


“Working with the curriculum com- 
mittee in Region II has been a thrill- 
ing, interesting and challenging experi- 
ence because it has strengthened my be- 
lief that fundamental changes in curri- 
culum improvement can be obtained 
where there is mutual respect, open- 
mindedness, willingness to work to- 
gether, an effort to try to understand 
each other, willingness to share ideas 
and experiences, freedom to express be- 
liefs and willingness to try out ideas and 
then accept or discard them as a scien- 
tist. This has been the working spirit of 
the committee. It has provided oppor- 
tunities for me to become better ac- 
quainted with the needs, interests and 
abilities of teachers in the field which 
are leading to improvement of college 
experiences for prospective teachers. 
The committee work has also furnished 
opportunities for its members to use 
their own intelligence to meet situations 
and then to accept the consquences of 
their decisions and behavior. 

The activities of the committee are 
bringing about an understanding of the 

(Concluded ot page 234) 
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By Ruth Van Petten 


homemaking department in your 

school is doing? Do the parents of 
your students really know the many 
units included in the courses you teach? 
The music department has plenty of op- 
portunities to display its wares and 
everyone knows whether the football or 
basketball team is winning or losing. 
What can we homemaking teachers do 
to let people know.what our depart- 
ments are doing? 

For the past four years, an annual 
scrapbook has been the answer in Smith 
Center High School. We had an all- 
school annual, but this scrapbook was 
made up entirely of activities in the 
homemaking department. Each year 
the cover has been a design which car- 
ried out the homemaking theme. The 
preface consisted of a homey poem or 
essay, followed by some pictures of the 
school and our classroom. (Most par- 
ents never see the interior of their chil- 
dren’s school.) One page was given to 
class rolls and the courses that each girl 
takes for her two credits. Parents in- 
variably checked through the roll to 
find the name of their daughter. 

The rest of the scrapbook consisted 
of snapshots of work done in the home- 
making classes. Every garment made in 
the clothing classes was modeled and 
photographed. In addition, there were 
typical scenes from every activity in 
the department. I took pictures of the 
girls while they measured hems, band- 
aged each others’ arms and legs, pre- 
pared food for banquets and made ice 
cream and biscuits in regular classes. 
There is plenty of good picture material 
in the daily classroom routines if you 
take the trouble to look. 

Occasions when the girls entertained 
made another section of the scrapbook. 
Pictures were taken of each make-be- 
lieve family as they sat at the table 
with their guests. The menus and the 
names of all the girls were given with 
the pictures. Of course, in making a 
scrapbook like this, it is best to include 
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as many names as one possibly can. 

Another meal for which the girls were 
responsible was a monthly dinner for 
school board members, the superinten- 
dent and their wives or husbands. A 
snapshot of the girls who prepared each 
monthly dinner is put into the scrap- 
book along with the menu planned by 
the group and the theme followed in 
the decorations. 

An important part of vocational 
homemaking are home projects, so on 
one page were listed all the home 
projects carried out by each student. 
On the following pages were pictures of 
girls painting kitchen chairs, working 
in vegetable gardens or modeling the 
garments they made as home projects. 
I always carried my camera when I went 
on home visits and took a picture, if 
possible, for our scrapbook. Teachers 
who feel they are not welcome at some 
homes will find the tables turned if they 
mention taking a picture of the daugh- 
ter’s project. I always promised the 
family the negatives of any pictures 
taken. 

The Future Homemakers of America 
were given a generous share in our 
scrapbook, although they do have a 
scrapbook of their own. There was not 
a picture of the entire chapter, as that 
belonged in the all-school annual, but 
a snapshort or two of the annual par- 
ent-daughter banquet and the officers 
and chapter mother as well as the 
booth at the fair were always included. 
A program booklet, napkin, nutcup and 
song sheet from the annual banquet 
were mounted on one page. These make 
good references in future years, too. 

All the pictures were snapshots taken 
with a small box camera. The indoor 
pictures were time exposures. At first 
not all of them were too clear, but with 
a little experimenting I learned how 
long to time each shot. Sketches were 
made in ink on some of the pages and 
last year each section was introduced 
with a poem illustrated by an ink draw- 
ing. (Concluded on page 232) 
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Pictures were taken of each “fam- 
ily’’ entertaining guests at a meal 





Students go into a huddle over the 
long-awaited homemaking book 





This girl is at work on her summer 
project — “Caring for Our Yard” 
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Projection Unlimited 


ing of pictures is a slide arrangement 
which may be made in the manual 
training department at practically no 


OMEMAKING teachers are ever on 
the alert to find new ways to pre- 
sent material to their classes. All 

of us attempt to make learning situa- 
tions as realistic as possible. For ex- 
ample, when we are emphasizing vege- 
table cookery in our meal-planning 
units, we try to give our students as 
wide an experience as possible with the 
actual cooking of vegetables, the com- 
bining of those vegetables with other 
foods to form a well-balanced meal, at- 
tractively served, and at the same time 
to give them a mental picture of the 
part that the different vegetables play 
nutritionally. Homemaking teachers 
find that the time and cost factors are 
limiting ones and sometimes must sub- 
stitute other techniques for actual ex- 
perience. That substitution needs to 


be as realistic as possible if the teach-, 


ing is to be effective. 

There are various methods used to 
supplement actual experience in life- 
like situations in the homemaking class 
—reference reading, class discussion, 


demonstrations, reports by members of 
the class and attractive bulletin boards. 
Yet quite frequently the homemaking 
teacher feels a crying need for some 
other mcihod of presentation which 
will give variety to her class discussions 


and which will help make realistic im- 
pressions. 

Many homemaking teachers are using 
the opaque projector and finding it an 
easy, realistic, convenient and compara- 
tively inexpensive way to project onto 
a screen many types of information in 
such manner that the entire class may 
consider the material at one time. 

The opaque projector is a simple ma- 
chine composed of lights, mirrors and 
a magnifying lens. It is very often part 
of the visual aids equipment in the 
school. It is not an expensive machine 
to purchase and in smaller schools 
could be shared with other departments. 
The machine will project many types 
of materials—anything written, printed 

pasted on paper, in pamphlets or 
books, or even loose pictures and clip- 
pings from newspapers and magazines. 
The newer type of machine has a fan 
which prevents the heat of the light 
from injuring the paper—an important 
factor when you are using material 
from a book. 

A handy device to facilitate the show- 


By Virginia Endly 


Instructor in Clothing and Interior Decoration 
University of South Dakota, Vermillion 
Formerly Instructor at Royster 

Junior High School, Chanute, Kansas 





Illustration courtesy American Optical Co., Scientific Instrument Division 
Skill in heatine the opaque projector plus a good assortment of teaching ma- 
terial will aid any homemaking teacher in getting facts across to her students 
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expense. It is a plywood picture frame 
with an opening six inches square and 

plywood backing so mounted as to 
leave a space between the back and the 
frame on opposing sides. The material 
to be used in such an arrangement 
should be mounted on strips of paper 
six inches wide and long enough to 
accommodate all of the material. The 
pictures and accompanying headings 
should be blocked into six-inch spaces 
with half an inch between each space. 
The paper strip may then be pulled 
through the slide between the backing 
and the frame. This arrangement facili- 
tates the changing of images on the 
screen and eliminates the annoying flash 
of light which otherwise occurs when 
the pictures are changed. 

The range of possibilities for the 
opaque projector is wide. In the vege- 
table cookery unit mentioned above, 
opaque projector sequences could be 
planned to supplement the actual prep- 
aration of vegetables. The opaque pro- 
jector was successfully used in the study 
of nutrition in the homemaking classes 
at Royster Junior High School, 
Chanute, Kansas. The class was study- 
ing three main questions all under the 
heading of “What shall I eat?” The 
heading was presented in the first frame 
or space with a sketch of a junior high 
school girl asking what she should eat. 
There followed a breakdown of that 
question into “How much?” “What 
kinds?” and “How can I plan meals to 
include these foods?” Each question in 
the breakdown was then presented in 
a six-inch space with the frames imme- 
diately following that question contain- 
ing the answer to it in pictures, charts, 
typewritten information and_ sketches. 
At the end of the sequences there was 
a summary of the material. 

There are many advantages to this 
method of presenting material. First, 
the students seem to enjoy it and there- 
fore the learning process is easier for 
them. Second, the image can be re- 
tained on the screen while the students 
ask questions or make contributions. 
Third, it is possible to include the most 
recent information and to present it 
with consideration for the age level, 

(Concluded on page 232) 
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WHY 

How many times have you found 
your students using a teaspoon for a 
tablespoon or a silver knife for a spa- 
tula? This was fairly common in our 
classes before Suzy Sharp was born. 

At the present time comic books seem 
to be uppermost in students’ minds, so 
we decided to capitalize on this interest 
by developing a Suzy Sharp series to 
help teach tools, methods of work and 
manipulative skills. 


WHAT 


The cartoon character, Suzy Sharp, is 
drawn on white construction paper and 
mounted on a bright red background. 
This attractive personality brings to the 
pupils’ attention the various whys and 
whats and do’s and don’ts that need to 
be stressed in order to develop good 
working habits and techniques. Our 
Suzy Sharp points to a series of posters, 
made in silhouettes cut from red and 
white construction paper, which show 
simple everyday things which could help 
a class studying food preparation. 


WHEN 
Suzy Sharp can help in the following 


ways: 
Personal Equipment— 
Clean and Complete 

Suzy Sharp always sparkles with a 
clean white apron, headhand, dish 
towel and a pretty hot holder. Her 
hands and nails sparkle, too, before she 
is ready to work. She always has her 
personal equipment with her, and thus 
is ready to start on time and is able to 
keep neat and clean. 
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gysy Sharp Says 


By Phyllis L. Beach 


Homemaking Teacher 
Cobbet Junior High School 
Lynn, Massachusetts 


The idea for a Suzy Sharp series came to Phyllis Beach when she was studying 
under Isabella McQuesten at Simmons College last summer. With the aid of 
Earlene Boot, Hope Bryant and Laura Cushman, who were also members of the 
class in curriculum development, Miss Beach prepared the series of bulletin boards 
for elementary classes in food preparation which she describes in this article 
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Know Your Tools 


Suzy Sharp looks in her table drawers 
and is amazed at the various utensils 
found there. She immediately begins 
to ask the name of each one and where 
it belongs. Suzy learns that speed comes 
only with knowing her equipment, its 
placement and use. Now that Suzy 
knows where they are kept she wants to 
learn how to use them. 

Measuring 

If your students have trouble remem- 
bering whether there are two or three 
teaspoons in a tablespoon, let Suzy 
Sharp help you. She knows that there 
are always three. Suzy also knows how 
to measure accurately, for she has 
learned that if measurements are not 
level and exact, results will vary. She 


always likes to have good results. When 
a recipe calls for three-fourths of a tea- 
spoon, do your students know how to 
measure it accurately? Suzy does, so let 
her show them how. 


Larger Utensils and New Processes 
Suzy Sharp is really sharp now for 


she has mastered most of the kitchen 
skills. Suzy becomes curious about some 
utensils she discovers in her kitchen. 
She finds a large round pan with a long 
handle. It doesn’t take her long to dis- 
cover that it is a frying pan and how 
it is used. Then she runs across several 
other things she doesn’t know, so she 
starts on a new trail of adventure. 
Table Setting and Dish Washing 

Now Suzy Sharp wonders what equip- 


(Concluded on page 240) 





This photograph shows a Suzy Sharp series arranged on a bulletin board. The 
bowls and tools are of white construction paper mounted on red. Utensils in the 
small sketches at the top of the page are of red paper on white backgrounds 
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Pattern for April 


Anyone handy with a crochet hook and with a few hours to spare can make 
her own Easter bonnet. The girl below chose a youthful bonnet with a 
bang-flattering brim and feminine ribbons as her project. The matching 
felt sewn around the brim stays the gentle curve and gives interesting 
texture contrast. A ruffle runs across the back and extends into the bow 
tied under the chin, mocking the ruffle at the top of the matching bag. 
A more sophisticated hat is shown on page 233, also with complete directions 


Directions for Hat and Bag 

MATERIAL REQUIRED: 

Pearl Cotton, Size 5 (Large Ball), 12 
balls of Steel Blue 
Steel Crochet Hook No. 4 
4 yard blue felt for lining 
5 yards blue taffeta ribbon, | inch 
wide 
Use double thread throughout 
Hat 
Starting at center of back, ch 4. Join 
with sl st to form ring. Ist rnd: Ch 3, 
11 dc in ring. Join. 2nd rnd: Ch 3, de 
in same place as sl st, 2 dc in each dc 
around. Join. 3rd rnd: Ch 3, dc in 
same place as sl st, * dc in next dc, 
2 dc in next dc (1 dec increased). Re- 
peat from * around. Join. 4th to 8th 
rnds incl: Inc 6 dc evenly around (66 
dc on 8th rnd). Join. 9th rnd: Sl st 
in each dc around. Join. 

Sipe: Now work in rows as follows: Jst 
row: Ch 3, sc in same place as last sl 
st, * in next sl st make dc and sc 
(group st made). Repeat from * until 
50 group sts are made. Ch 2, turn. 
2nd _ row: Group st in each sc across. 
Ch 2, turn. Repeat 2nd row until Side 
piece measures 5 inches. Ch 1, turn, 

‘ Next row: Sc in each sc across, increas- 
ing 15 sc evenly across—to inc I sc, 
make sc in next dc. Ch 1, turn. Fol- 
lowing row: S] st in each sc across. 
Ch 3, turn. 

Brim: Ist row: Sc in first sl st, group st 
in each sl st across. Ch 2, turn. Work 
in group st pattern until Brim meas- 
ures 2 inches. Next row: Work in 
group st pattern to within last sc. Ch 
2, turn (1 group st decreased). Follow- 
ing row: Dec | group st at end of row. 
Break off. 

Line back of Brim with felt. Sew 
(Continued on page 233) 
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New Drapery Fabrics 













4 ee PO ee a oi hs 
A. Photographic print; B. Fluorescent dyed fabric; C. As- 
bestos, rayon and cotton fabric; D. Siland, ramie and cot- 
ton; E. A screen printed rayon and linen drapery material. 





Loe ek ee ie ; ae 
Strex is a stretchable fabric made from a one hundred per 
cent textile yarn. The photomicrograph inset shows how 
the yarn is coiled to give the fabric its elastic quality. 


BR. oe 


This fabric is treated with a flame retardant finish which 
is said to be drycleanable. A. Cleaned once. Note change 
in background color. B. Original fabric before cleaning. 
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rics and to select designs and colors which will give 

a room an attractive new look. When much thought, 
time and money are spent in the selection of drapery 
materials, it is disappointing if they soon begin to 
shrink, sag or lose their original coloring. This season 
there are many new fiber combinations, new fabric 
characteristics, new methods of design application and 
new finishes which give added decorative appeal to 
drapery fabrics. Here is a resume of what service can 
be expected from some of them and how they react 
to drycleaning and washing. 


iE IS an exciting experience to shop for drapery fab- 


Photographic Prints 


A revolutionary method of design application known 
as photographic printing has just been developed for 
the textile trade. At present, there are two entirely 
different processes by which photographic prints are 
being made for commercial production. 

One process is known as “Foto-fab.” The fabric is 
impregnated with patented chemicals and dyes to make 
it light sensitive. Light directed through a negative 
film will then make a positive print on the fabric. All 
printing is in one color but subtle shadings are made 
possible through the use of different colored back- 
grounds. The other process is known as “Photone.” It 
utilizes a positive film which produces a negative or 
reverse image on the fabric. Both of these processes 
reproduce detailed and exquisite designs on textiles. 


Luminescent Fabries 


A new note in decorative fabrics has been achieved 
through the use of luminescent pigments, either phos- 
phorescent or fluorescent. Both types of fabrics must 
be stimulated by black light (ultra-violet light). Phos- 
phorescent designs have an afterglow after the stimu- 
lation ceases. Fluorescent designs cease to glow after 
the stimulation has been removed. 

Fluorescent dyestuffs are being used in a fabric called 
“Dayglow.” Although they are a new and interesting 
development in textile fabrics, discrimination should 
be used in their purchase and use. Fluorescent dyestuffs 
show very poor colorfastness to light. 


Strex 

“Strex” is a new stretchable fabric made from a 100 
per cent textile yarn. It contains no rubber, rubber 
substitute or plastic. The yarns of which Strex is made 
achieve their elasticity by a special patented process of 
forming a yarn into the shape of a coil spring. Although 
Strex has been confined to cotton yarns, the manufac- 
turer indicates that there is a possibility of manufactur- 
ing Strex from rayon, wool and other fibers. 

The amount of elongation in this type of construc- 
tion may be regulated from 30 to 100 per cent depend- 
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-can be disappointing as well as exciting 


By Dorothy Siegert Lyle 


Formerly associate professor of textiles and clothing, 
School of Home Economics, Ohio State University, Dorothy 
Siegert Lyle is now on the staff of the National Insti- 
tute of Cleaning and Dyeing in Silver Spring, Maryland 


ing on its specific purpose. The coiled yarn can be 
woven by ordinary methods either in the warp (length- 
wise yarns) or filling (crosswise yarns) direction or both. 

Strex will no doubt find wide acceptance as a house- 
hold textile. Some of the fabrics which were laboratory 
tested for colorfastness to light showed good perform- 
ance while others showed poor performance. This diffi- 
culty is traceable to the dyestuffs used to give the fabric 
its color rather than the performance of the new type 
of construction exemplified in “Strex” fabrics. 


Asbestos Drapery Fabrics 


The story of the development of “Asbeston” fabrics 
reads like a novel. In the natural state asbestos, a min- 
eral fiber, is found in a variety of shades. ‘To date, there 
has been little experimental work done on the dyeing 
of the asbestos fiber. This fiber possesses an unusual 
quality for attracting dirt for its rough surface catches 
and holds lint. 

The drapery fabrics studied in the laboratory were 
of asbestos and cotton, and of asbestos, cellulose acetate 
rayon and cotton. Some of the fabrics studied showed 
poor colorfastness to light on short exposure periods, 
whereas one fabric showed good colorfastness properties 
on a long exposure period. Here again, the dyestuff 
rather than the fiber content or fabric construction was 
responsible for good or poor performance. In dryclean- 
ing the drapery fabric, the “feel” or “hand” of the 
fabric was changed due to the fact that some of the 
asbestos fibers were dislodged and removed in cleaning. 
One of the fabrics studied showed very poor colorfast- 
ness to drycleannig. 


Up until recent years any ramie fabrics found on the 
consumer market in the United States were imported 
from China. Fabrics made from ramie are frequently 
labeled “Chinese Linen,” “Grass Linen,” or “Canton 
Linen.” Now ramie plant is being grown in the Ever- 
glades of southeastern Florida and the black dirt of 
Louisiana. 

The ramie fiber is the strongest of all textile fibers 
known today. It possesses a higher wet strength than 
dry strength. It is cooler and more absorbent than 
cotton. It is resistant to bacterial action, mildew and 
rotting. The performance of drapery fabrics made of 
ramie will depend upon how the fiber is combined with 

(Continued on page 230) 
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A. A brocaded fabric made of viscose rayon warp yarns 
covered with cellulose acetate material. Crosswise yarns are 
cotton. B. After one cleaning treatment involving moisture 





Rib weave fabrics which show: A. Excessive shrinkage in 
cleaning; B. Color loss to crocking, cleaning and light. 
chintz (non-permanent 


C. Glazed 


finish) after washing 





In cleaning tests, this fabric showed fair colorfastnes to 
washing, poor to a petroleum solvent, very poor to a syn- 
thetic solvent. Right, original fabric; left, after cleaning 
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Glasses and the Girl 


By Mary Brown 


Beauty and Good Grooming Editor 





or, sparse locks or some such shortcoming, we work 
overtime to correct it by concentrating on becom- 
ing styles that flatter our good points and talk down 
bad ones? But many girls who wear glasses, throw up 
their hands and say of nearly everything, “That’s not 
for me.” I wonder why it does not occur to them that 
if they choose the right style glasses, they can wear 
almost anything their good features suggest. 
There are even some women who are more attractive 
with glasses than without them. In an elevator a short 
time ago I met an acquaintance whose usual poker face 


W HY is it, if we have a large nose or uneven teeth 
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was transformed by new style glasses into a pixish de- 
light. I could hardly believe my eyes. 

Why not concentrate on glasses that are exactly right 
for your face? Try to select a style that will not only fit 
your personality but enhance your looks besides. As 
much care should go into selecting glasses as choosing a 
new dress or the right shade of face powder. 

The little sketches and explanatory notes below may 
help you to identify your particular shape face and 
show you the type glasses which will send you off look- 
ing attractive and ready for that new spring bonnet— 
the kind you did not “dare” before. 


These pert sketches and the accompanying explanations are from the 
chapter on hairdressing in Costume and You, recently published by the 
International Textbook Company, Scranton, Pennsylvania, and are 
reproduced by their permission. The authors of Costume and You are 
Carolyn G. Bradley, Associate Professor of Fine Arts and Lecturer in 
Costume Design for home economics students at Ohio State University 
and F. Meredith Dietz, author, editor and lecturer. 


Girls with triangular faces look 

best in rimless glasses that fol- 
low the line of the brow. Bangs and long 
bobs help, Glasses with rims or an up- 
sweep make the temples seem wider and 
are not as becoming. 


Girls with long thin faces should 

wear round or oval glasses, pref- 

erably with rims that give width 
to the temples. Bangs and hair worn 
low on the neck are good. Upswing 
glasses make the face seem longer and 
narrower. 


Girls with round faces are at- 

tractive in upswing, harlequin 
frames especially if the hair is upswept 
at the temples. They look childish in 
round glasses. 


Girls with square faces or square 

jaws should wear glasses wide at 
the upper rims, narrower at the lower 
rims to give sloping lines toward the 
chin, Hair should always have side part 
arrangement. Square or octagon-shaped 
glasses make the face seem squarer. 
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ly as an outlet-hungry home? Here the appli- 

ance wires spread vinelike across floors and 
creep up walls to a few electrical outlets, and 
create a safety hazard. To overcome this “out- 
let shortage” there is a new product known as 
the Plug-in Strip. Quickly and easily installed 
on top of the baseboard, the strip is cut right 
on the job from prefabricated outlet strips. It is 
said to afford approximately 400 per cent more 


[: there anything as inconvenient and unsight- 
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Convenient 
Outlets 








places to plug in for the same money spent for duplex 
outlets. The strips are available with outlets spaced 
every 6 or 18 inches. A still newer type allows all floor 
and table lamps to be turned off from a wall switch. 
This multi-outlet assembly has 
three-slotted outlets. If equip- 
ment is plugged into the top and 
middle slots, it can be controlled 
from the wall switch; if plugged 
into the middle and bottom 
slots, it is controlled at the ap- 
pliance. Both types of strips are 
listed by the Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories, Inc. and are products 
of the National Electric Products 
Corporation of Pittsburgh. 
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HIS was once the season of the year 

when the average homemaker grap- 

pled with pails and mops and rushed 
from attic to cellar virtuously extracting 
specks of dirt from every crack and 
cranny. General bedlam reigned, the 
family frantically sought secluded cor- 
ners to keep from her warring path, 
meals were scanty and the homemaker 
was harassed and tired. And for what? 
—spring housecleaning. 

Even though today may still not be 
the era of dustless, mussless homes, 
housecleaning has been so revolutionized 
that the homemaker can, with a little 
planning, practice and observation, cut 
her work hours tremendously and need 
not experience the semi-annual attic-to- 
cellar work rituals. Modern homes, tools, 
cleaning supplies and methods have 
made it possible to have cleaner, neater 
homes with less effort. However, since 
many homemakers still make a ritual 
of spring cleaning, the student may not 
be aware of the new approach to the 
job. The cleaning lesson should make 
it clear that housecleaning need not be 
a backbreaking task. The teacher might 
suggest some of the following ways to 
make the work easier. 


Make a Plan 

List all the household tasks that must 
be done and put them into categories— 
daily, weekly, monthly and seasonal. A 
brief example would be: 

Daily: dusting floors and furniture, 
picking up and putting things in order, 
emptying waste baskets and ashtrays, 
vacuuming main traffic areas of rugs, 
cleaning sinks and bathroom fixtures, 
making beds. 

Weekly: defrosting and cleaning re- 
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frigerator; dusting and wiping up floors; 
thoroughly vacuuming rugs; changing 
linens; dusting windows, mirrors, lamp- 
shades and electric light bulbs; brushing 
or vacuuming upholstered furniture, 
cleaning closets. 

Monthly: washing windows, brushing 
walls, polishing furniture, waxing floors, 
cleaning drawers, washing curtains and 
draperies. 

Seasonally or annually: having rugs 
and upholstered furniture cleaned, wash- 
ing and waxing woodwork, putting away 
woolens for the summer, washing or dry- 
cleaning slipcovers, cleaning and waxing 
wooden furniture, papering and paint- 
ing. 

Each household needs a special plan. 
The various tasks and the frequency 
with which they are done depend on the 
particular house and its furnishings, the 
amount of dust and dirt in the area and 
the attitude of the family toward dirt 
and cleaning. 

Keep the number of tasks down. For 
instance, not ironing sheets can save 
time. Using plastic or paper 
place mats saves washing 
linens. 

Do not do the weekly and 
monthly tasks all on one 
day. Spread them out. An 
example would be to do the 
weekly tasks in one room 
each day along with the 
daily tasks. If windows are 
washed once a month, the 
windows of one room could 
be done on perhaps a Wed- 
nesday along with the rou- 
tine daily tasks. By not 
allowing work to pile up on 
certain days, the home is al- 
ways clean, the house does 
not become completely up- 





ips for Easier 


set and less strain is put upon the home- 
maker. 
Do It the Easy Way 

With the day’s work in mind, plan 
the sequence of tasks. 

Have all equipment on hand before 
starting a task. 

Have the proper supplies and _ tools 
and know their correct usage. 

Before doing each specific job, analyze 
the sequence of procedure—whether to 
work from left to right or right to left, 
from top to bottom or bottom to top. 

Find the correct body position to do 
each job with the least amount of strain 
and effort. 

Learn to make the left hand work as 
well as the right. 

Eliminate superfluous motions. 

Save steps. Bring in all supplies at 
once, carry out all trash in one large 
container. 

Watch for new products on the mar- 
ket that will help lighten tasks. 

Rest frequently. The same amount of 
work can be done in less time and done 











Take time out to relax 
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Npring Housecleanin¢ 


By Lois Cook 


more uniformly if time for rest periods 
is allowed before coming too tired. 

All members of the family should be 
given responsibilities in caring for the 
home. 

There should be a place for every- 
thing and all family members should be 
trained to return things to their proper 
places. 

Know how to care for the different 
surfaces and materials to be found in 
the home. Many books and pamphlets 
are available giving this type of infor- 
mation. Briefly, general care of the 
main surfaces is as follows: 


Floors 


Dust frequently with a clean dust 
mop. Wash with all purpose soaps or 
synthetic detergents. Wax to preserve 
the finish and facilitate care. Wash 
waxed floors with a cloth wrung out in 
lukewarm water. 


Rugs & Carpets 

Vacuum frequently-traveled areas 
daily and entire rugs at least once a 
week. Have rugs cleaned by a profes- 
sional cleaner yearly. Between cleanings, 
the surfaces may be brightened with 
quick-drying cleaning fluids used in a 
well-ventilated room or absorbent pow- 
ders. Soap solutions should be avoided 
as they deposit residue fats on the rugs 
and are slow drying. Soapless lather 
solutions are effective. Never grip small 
rugs at one end and clean by snapping 
in the air. Do not beat wool floor cover- 
ings on a flat surface or suspended from 
a line. If corners of a carpet or rug 
begin to curl, apply a damp cloth and 
a hot iron to both sides of the rug or 
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sew cardboard triangles underneath the 
curling corners. 


Woodwork 

Dust weekly with a soft cloth, brush 
or vacuum attachment. If badly soiled, 
wash with a mild soap, synthetic deter- 
gent or commercial cleaning compound. 
Apply a coat of wax. This helps to pre- 
vent dust from clinging to the surface, 
and fingermarks can be easily wiped 
from the waxed surface with a damp 
cloth. 


Wood Furniture 
Dust daily with a soft cloth using a 
little pressure. When furniture is 
smudged and dirty, wash with mild soap 
suds. Remove suds with another damp, 
soft cloth and rub dry, working with the 
grain. Then wax for a good protective 
finish. 
Upholstered Furniture 
Clean thoroughly with a stiff brush or 
vacuum attachment each week. When 
spots appear, remove with a cleaning 
fluid or powder. Have furniture cleaned 
once a year by a professional cleaner or 
clean it at home with cleaning prepara- 
tions, taking care to follow the direc- 
tions of the manufacturer. Always make 
a test on an inconspicuous section to 
make sure the colors will not run. 


Windows and Mirrors 
Dust weekly with soft tissue paper. 
Wash at least once a month with clear 
water to which a little ammonia has 
been added or clean with one of the 


‘many new glass cleaners on the market. 


Do not use soap. A chamois will do a 
better job than a cloth when washing 
and polishing. Do not allow liquid to 
seep under the backs of mirrors. 


Walls and Ceilings 
Dust papered or painted surfaces with 











Everyone should do his part 


a vacuum attachment, wall brush or 
broom covered with a soft cloth. Since 
dust hangs down, work with upward 
strokes so that the dust is lifted off in- 
stead of smudged on the wall. To wash 
painted surfaces, use a mild soap, syn- 
thetic detergent or commercial paint 
cleaner. Calcimine finishes are removed 
by washing. Wallpapers can be cleaned 
with commercial or homemade dough 
cleaners. An art gum eraser will remove 
light soil. There are many wallpapers 
on the market now which have been 
treated with plastic coatings to make 
them washable. Test an inconspicuous 
spot to make sure that the paper can be 
washed. 
Make Your Own 

A good many cleaning agents can be 
compounded at home as an aid to more 
efficient cleaning. The following recipes 
are taken from the circular, Timesavers 
for Housecleaning Days, revised by 
Louise R. Whitcomb, Home Manage- 
ment Specialist, and issued by the Uni- 
versity of Delaware Extension Service, 
Newark, Delaware. 
For badly soiled smooth-painted walls: 

1 cup sal soda 

1 cup household ammonia 

1 cup vinegar 

4 quarts water 

Add soda, ammonia and vinegar 1 
the water and mix thoroughly. Apply to 
the wall with sponge or brush. Rinse 

(Concluded on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
well with clear water. Wipe dry. 


For woodwork: 

1 tablespoon washing soda 

2 tablespoons mild soap flakes 

1 pint boiling water 

Mix the flakes with the washing soda 
and pour the boiling water over them. 
Stir until dissolved. Set aside to cool. 
Make this paste several hours before it 
is to be used. Keep in a covered con- 
tainer. 


To use, squeeze a soft cloth out in 
warm water, rub over the paste and ap- 
ply directly to the soiled surface. Clean 
a small portion at a time and rinse im- 
mediately with clean warm water. Dry 
with a soft cloth. 


For washing varnished furniture: 

1 tablespoon turpentine 

2 tablespoons raw linseed oil 

1 quart hot water 

Mix together and while hot wash fur- 
niture, using a soft cloth. Dry well. 


For polishing furniture: 

VY pint raw linseed oil 

4, pint turpentine 

Mix and store in a covered can or jar. 
Label plainly. Shake well before using. 
Or the following mixture may be used: 

\% pint boiled linseed oil 

4 pint turpentine 

4 pint vinegar 
For removing spots from upholstery: 

4 ounces mild soap 

1 quart boiling water 

4 ounces ammonia 

2 ounces ether 

2 ounces denatured alcohol 

Dissolve the soap in the boiling water. 
When cool, add ammonia, alcohol and 
ether. Put into a bottle and keep tightly 
corked. Dilute with three-fourths part 
of soft water before using. This is espe- 
cially good for grease spots. 
For cleaning metals: 

Aluminum—boil in a weak vinegar 
solution; rub with fine steel wool or 
whiting paste. 


Brass—rub with vinegar and salt. For 
a shiny finish, use strong lemon juice or 
vinegar with a fine abrasive (whiting). 

Bronze—rub with an ammonia and 
whiting paste. 


Chromium—rub over with a damp 
cloth with a little whiting. 


Nickel—wash frequently in hot soap 
suds and wipe dry or rub gently with 
whiting mixed with kerosene. 

Pewter—mix whiting with a little raw 
linseed oil. Rub on and let the oil mix- 
ture stay on overnight. 


Silver—use a paste of whiting and 
alcohol or whiting and ammonia. 


Zinc—clean with whiting mixed to a 
paste with water, vinegar or kerosene. 
If badly spotted, lemon juice or hot 
vinegar may be applied. 

After polishing, all metals should be 
washed in warm, soapy water and thor- 
oughly rinsed and dried. 
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LEAN-UP Week, an annual spring 

activity in many schools, offers a per- 
fect opportunity for practical applica- 
tion of home economics classroom train- 
ing. The goals of clean-up campaigns— 
clean, safe and attractive homes and 
communities—are directly associated 
with home economics objectives. For 
this reason, the home economics teacher 
and her students should play an active 
part in organizing the school campaign. 

A successful clean-up campaign, how- 
ever, depends upon the cooperation of 
every student in the school. A good 
way to spur enthusiasm is to arrange a 
general meeting in the assembly hall a 
week or two before the campaign be- 
gins. Invite the community’s fire chief 
and a health officer to explain the seri- 
ous purposes behind the drive. ‘These 
officials can emphasize vividly that trash- 
laden yards and alley-ways invite fires, 
‘flies and rats and are a distinct menace 
to health and safety. 

Since many cities have ordinances re- 
quiring the use of covered galvanized 
steel ash and garbage cans for refuse, 
the health official will find it advisable 
to explain the local laws on the subject. 
This is an excellent way to solicit stu- 
dent aid in correcting unsanitary con- 
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ditions at home or in the neighborhood. 

After the health and safety aspects 
of the campaign have been discussed, 
the home economics teacher is the logi- 
cal speaker to impress upon the group 
the importance of clean, attractive sur- 
roundings to pleasant living. Members 
of her class can prepare and act out a 
short skit showing a room or a yard be- 
fore and after school clean-up week. 

The next step is to explain to the 
group the plan of action for the clean- 
up campaign. One way is to organize 
the students into teams and assign each 
team a certain area of the community. 
Each team selects a student captain and 
the captains meet with faculty directors 
to decide what should be done and the 
best way to do it. 

To increase student interest, every de- 
partment in the school should take a 
part in preparing for the campaign. 
English classes, for example, can help 
publicize the campaign by writing 
stories and scripts for use by local news- 
papers and radio stations. Posters or 
drawings dramatizing clean-up week are 
good projects for the art department. 

Although there are many vacant lots 
and cluttered alleys where the student 
teams will do actual raking, sweeping 
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and cleaning, their most important 
work is to gain the cooperation of home 
owners in the clean-up project. An ef- 
fective way to do this is to solicit the 
aid of local business men and _ civic 
groups. The posters made by the art 
department may be distributed by mem- 
bers of the clean-up teams to all retail 
stores in the area. Newspaper editors 
can be requested to use special stories 
which will inform the community of the 
objectives of the school campaign. 

Besides the team activities, each stu- 
dent should take complete charge of 
seeing that his or her own is made safe 
and sanitary. The students may be 
asked to submit reports of their home 
accomplishments, listing such things as 
cleaning basements and yards, painting 
or repair work inside or outside the 
home, and other improvements. The 
captains can then incorporate the in- 
dividual reports into final group reports 
which may be used to judge which team 
accomplished the most. 

A well-organized school clean-up cam- 
paign brings results which speak for 
themselves. But even more important, 
cooperative student projects such as this 
build better and more civic-minded 
citizens. 
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Recipe of the Month 





Quick Rice Pudding 


1 egg yolk 14 cup granulated sugar or firmly 
2% cups milk packed brown sugar 
%4 cup pre-cooked rice tsp. salt 
¥4 cup raisins tsp. nutmeg 
1 tbsp. butter tsp. cinnamon 


tt 
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Mix egg yolk with a small amount of the milk in saucepan. Add pre-cooked 
rice, raisins, and remaining milk. Mix together remaining ingredients and add 
to rice mixture. Place over medium heat and cook until mixture comes to a roll- 
ing boil, stirring constantly. Reduce heat and boil gently three or four minutes. 
Remove from heat, cover and let stand ten minutes. Serve warm with cream. 
Makes six servings. 
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Broil for Flavor and Savor 


ROBABLY no feature of the mod- 

ern range is such an important po- 

tential time saver as is the broiler. 
Unfortunately many women, accustomed 
to using top-of-stove and oven methods, 
do not understand the principles of 
broiling and hesitate to use it. A broiler 
lesson should be included in the foods 
course to inform the student about this 
important piece of equipment and its 
use as a quick method for adding “flavor 
and savor’’ to food. 

Meat lessons always put a strain on 
the foods laboratory budget, and since 
the more expensive cuts usually broil 
best, we suggest a demonstration type 
lesson. This has several advantages be- 
sides economy. The preparation time 
for broiled foods is short, so three or 
more different dishes can be prepared, 
depending on the length of the labora- 
tory period. There will be time also tu 
show how one or two of the less expen- 
sive cuts of meat—hamburg, for example 
~—can be broiled. This lesson provides 
opportunity to demonstrate the skillful 
use of garnishes and the importance of 
choosing attractive color and_ texture 
combinations in foods that are to be 
served together. At its best the broiler 
meal is a work of art in appearance as 
well as in taste. If the lesson is imagi- 
natively planned students will go home 
with something really exciting to dem- 
onstrate to their families. This review 
of broiling facts will suggest ideas to use 
in your demonstration. 


What is Broiling? 


Broiling is a quick method of cooking 
by direct radiant heat. Intense heat 
penetrates the food so fast that is cooked 
through at the same time that is browns 
on the outside. With a little care, there 
is no danger of burning. 

Broiling is the ideal method for cook- 
ing steaks or chops as well as other 
tender foods to bring out their real 
flavors. It has many advantages; there 
is less shrinkage than with almost any 
other form of cooking, and while broil- 
ing ordinarily implies selection of the 
choicer cuts, there is still a material sav- 
ing in time, labor and fuel. 

It is a mistaken idea that none of the 
less expensive meats can be broiled. 
When the tough fibers have been 
broken up by grinding or chopping, as 
with hamburg steak or lamb or veal pat- 
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Broiled lamb chops are company fare when served with this tasty garnish of 
minted peaches, The canned cling peaches have been topped with mint jelly 
and broiled until bubbly and delicious. Parsley adds a final touch of color 


ties, or marinating, as with Kabobs, 
there is no reason why they cannot be 
cooked by this quick method. Fresh 
pork and veal can not be successfully 
broiled, however, the former because 
of its close grain, the latter because of 
similar close texture and because it 
lacks fat. 

Both economy and endless variety can 
be attained in a broiled dinner. Here 
a small amount of meat is stretched by 
fruits, fresh and canned, such as bana- 
nas, apples, oranges, pineapple, peaches 
or apricots, or by vegetables such as to- 
matoes, parboiled sweet or white po- 
tatoes, carrots, polenta, eggplant, mush- 
rooms or green peppers. 


Broiling Rules 

If broiled foods are to taste and look 
their best, certain definite rules must be 
observed: 

1. Meats should be at room tempera- 
ture (not refrigerator cold) before broil- 
ing. 

2. Fat at edges of steak and chops 
should be gashed at one and one half 
inch intervals to avoid curling. 


3. In turning, broad spatula and knife 
or two spatulas should be used. If a 
fork must be used, it should be inserted 
in the fat only, never the lean, since it 
would make a puncture with resulting 
loss of meat juice. 

4. Length of cooking time depends 

on: 
a. Type of food being broiled 
b. Thickness 
c. Temperature of broiling unit 
d. Distance food is placed from the 
heat 
e. Degree of “doneness” desired 

General directions for broiling: 

1. Set control or adjust flame for 
broiling. 

2. Preheat broiling unit approximate- 
ly five minutes. 

3. Arrange food on broiler rack. Bars 
or wires of the rack may be rubbed with 
fat to prevent sticking. Dry meat or 
fish may be brushed with oil or softened 
shortening before cooking. 

4. Set broiler rack in place under di- 
rect heat. The distance from the heat 
is determined by the food being broiled. 

(Continued on page 228) 
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community to help open the doors 
of understanding for peoples 
around the world? Could you study 
foods and food habits of different coun- 


te you found some way in your 


tries in your adult program .. . or 
clothes and laundry customs... or 
homes .. . or home arts in many lands? 


It has been said, “You gotta know a 
guy to like him. You gotta understand 
him to be friends with him.” The 
Chinese say, “Peace is not to be found 
in the noise of the market place nor in 
the distant hills, but in the everchang- 
ing hearts of men.”” Can we help change 
the hearts of men and women by giving 
them an understanding of other men 
and women around the world? 

To assent to broad statements about 
future world understanding is easy; it is 
more difficult to translate these ideas 
into functioning programs which even- 
tually will make them realities. A lesson 
suggested by the Home Economics De- 
partment of Iowa State College at Ames, 
Iowa, points out one way in which 
foods teachers can work for world peace. 
The specific purpose of this particular 
lesson, which was planned for use in 
adult homemaking classes, is to create 
interest in sharing world food problems. 
Rice, a food used throughout the world, 
is the starting point from which dietary 
habits, cultural patterns and _produc- 
tion problems in ‘many countries are 
emphasized. Any common food could 
be used for this purpose or a series 
of lessons on several foods could be 
planned, showing how important each 
is in the world food situation. If the 
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Rice Around the World 


By Mary S. Lyle 


Professor, Home Economies Education 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 


The foods teacher has a unique opportunity to broaden understanding of 
foreign habits and customs. She teaches a subject that is universal, yet has 
typical manifestations in every country. This article, based on a project 
bulletin issued by the Home Economics Education Department of Iowa 
State College at Ames, Iowa, tells how an adult homemaking class could 
relate a lesson on rice to an international theme. Any teacher—in sewing 
and family relations as well as in cooking classes—could plan lessons based 
on similar ideas. Practical Home Economics is interested in hearing about 
other projects that encourage world understanding. 


class preferred, they could approach the 
subject from still another angle and 
study the food habits of various peoples, 
nation by nation. 

The rice lesson has three objectives: 
to develop increased understanding of 
the world food situation, to increase 
the feeling of responsibility and recog- 
nition of the part each person can take 
in meeting the world’s food needs and 
to develop increased ability to use rice 
wisely and attractively in the diet. 

The lesson should be started with a 
brief talk by the teacher, followed by 
a demonstration and discussion. In the 
introductory talk, the vital role rice 
plays in diet patterns of different parts 
of the world may be pointed out. Such 
facts as these will emphasize rice’s im- 
portance: Rice is one of the largest 
crops produced; 95 million tons are har- 
vested annually. In Oriental nations, 
it has an especially important place. 
Three-fourths of the calories consumed 
in these countries come from cereals and 
most of that cereal is rice. A failure of 
the rice crop means the danger of death 
by starvation to millions. Thus, rice 
and food have become synonymous in 


many languages and, in classic Chinese, 
the symbol of rice planting also stands 
for culture and agriculture. 

Rice is one of our oldest cereals: 
there is evidence that it was grown in 
India 3,000 years before Christ; it is 
mentioned in the documents of the 
Chinese as early as 2,800 B.C., when the 
Emperor dec reed a rice planting cere- 
monial to be used in the spring. 

For more human appeal, the legend 
of the little Chinese girl who introduced 
rice to her people might be included 
in this introductory talk. In time of 
famine, the little girl caught a fat frog 
in her net and prepared to take him 
home for dinner. The frog pleaded for 
his life, promising plenty to eat for all 
if he should be set free. He told the 
little girl to go to the end of the lake 
and hold her net high above the water 
where the sun’s rays would shine 
through. The frog sang and every time 
a ray of sunlight hit the water through 
the upraised net, it swam away as a 
little golden grain. Rice had been given 
to China.* (Turn to next page) 


*Adapted from Stories from Lands of Sunshine by 
Eleanor Riggs. 
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Rice may seem more important if its 
culture in the United States is realized. 
Rice production here today amounts to 
about 20 million barrels a year, an 
amount which sounds impressive, but 
is actually only one per cent of the 
world’s total. Although rice was first 
introduced in Charleston, South Caro- 
lina in 1718, the industry today is cen- 
tered in Louisiana. Wild rice, which 
is considered a treat when served with 
game birds, is also grown in the United 
States, but is expensive because of its 
rarity and is not a true rice. If avail- 
able, samples of wild rice can be shown 
to the class. 

Several new kinds or rice can also be 
shown at this time. Malekized rice, 
which is processed to retain 85 per cent 
of the nutritive value of the bran in 
the polished grain, is now on the na- 
tion’s markets under various trade 
names. Converted rice, which has more 
vitamins and iron than white, or pol- 
ished, rice and loses less vitamin B in 
cooking can also be purchased in many 
groceries. It might add interest to dem- 
onstrate the preparation of the new 
packaged pre-cooked rice. This time- 
saving product is cooked by adding 
ing water and salt, bringing the rice to 
a boil and letting it stand a few min- 
utes. If canned cooked rice and brown 
rice are available, they could be shown 
too. 

It is important to emphasize the place 
of rice in the diet, for while it is one 
of the cheapest satisfiers of hollow hun- 
ger, it needs to be accompanied by 
other foods to prevent hidden hunger 
due to lack of certain nutrients. By 
using charts, one can readily show that 
rice is not a complete substitute for po- 
tatoes and that dishes like Spanish Rice 
are not adequate meat substitutes. How 
to add eggs, cheese, milk or meat to 
other meals so that the day’s protein 
requirement can be met should be care- 
fully explained. At this point, foreign 
dietary habits can be brought in, telling 
how Oriental peoples supplement rice 
with soy beans and fish. 

The lesson might also include a dem- 
onstration of how to cook rice so that 
it is light and fluffy, and an explanation 
of how it can be served—for breakfast 
as a cereal or in pancakes or as a main 
course dish like Spanish Rice or Mexi- 
can Rice. As the high point in the dem- 
onstration, perhaps some member of the 
class can show how to prepare a dish 
that is a traditional part of her national 
background. If this is impossible, the 
teacher might demonstrate how to pre- 
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pare one of the rice dishes for which 
recipes are given at the end of this 
article. 

In conclusion, the teacher should 
urge the group to cooperate in sending 
a food package from the class abroad or 
to help some church or other organiza- 
tion to send food packages to a specific 
family in a foreign country. This is an 
important part of the lesson and should 
not be omitted. It is only through this 
group action that one of the main ob- 
jectives of the lesson—to increase the 
feeling of responsibility and recognition 
of the part each person can play in the 
world food crisis—can be achieved. Since 
rice shipments abroad this year are ex- 
pected to be only about half of what is 
needed in the major consuming coun- 
tries, the need for more food in those 
nations is obvious. “World understand- 
ing” which does not produce action 
means very little, and sending food 
abroad is one way any group can work 
for world peace. 


Lemon Cream Rice 
l% cup rice 
14 cup sugar 
34 tsp. salt 
2 tbsp, powdered sugar 
3 cups milk 
1% tbsp, lemon juice 
Grated rind 1 lemon 
2 eggs 
14 tsp. lemon extract 


Clean rice. Place in a double boiler. 
Add milk and cook until rice is soft. 
Add sugar, lemon rind, lemon juice, salt 
and beaten egg yolks. Cook until mix- 
ture thickens. Turn into buttered oven 
dish. Beat egg whites until stiff and 
fold in gradually the powdered sugar 
and lemon extract. Pile on top of pud- 
ding and bake in moderate oven 
(350° F.) for 20 minutes or until lightly 

























browned. Se:ve with cream or a fruit 
sauce. The whites may be folded into 
the hot custard or baked as a souffle. 
7 servings. 


Rice and Raisin Pie 

% cup rice 

1 cup raisins 

2 cups milk 
4 cup sugar 
1% tsp. salt 

1 egg 
\ tsp. vanilla 

Wash rice thoroughly. Steam the rice 
and raisins in milk 30 to 40 minutes or 
until rice is soft. Add beaten egg, sugar, 
salt and vanilla. Add more milk, if 
necessary. Turn into pie pan lined with 
unbaked pie crust. Bake 30 minutes in 
425° oven. 6 servings. 
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Prepare for Equipment Purchases 


By Marion L. Cronan 


School Lunch Manager 
Brookline High School, Massachusetts 


URING this past year, more and more equipment has 
been available for purchase by the school lunch man- 
ager. Better equipment and less delay has been the 
motto of most equipment houses. Purchase of lunch room 
equipment should not be on an emergency basis. It is true 
that at times we must replace in a hurry when a vital piece 
of equipment breaks down. However, it is far better to have 
an adequate replacement program planned ahead for five 
or more years. In this way, heavy costs in any one year may 
be avoided. More and more school boards are assuming 
the cost of equipment under “capital outlay.” This proves 
that school executives are increasingly aware of the value 
of the school lunch program and are willing to make their 
contribution so that the lunch room can use its profits, if 
any, to serve better meals at a cost children are able to pay. 
Plan ahead and have your estimates of needed replace- 
ments and of new equipment ready. Draw up your speci- 
fications after you have shopped around and then be ready 





Cafeteria managers who want to speed up 
milk lines should consider the Lowerator 
Dispenser above, Each wire basket stacked 


in this refrigerated unit will hold sixty- to justify adequately the need and value of every piece of 
four half-pint containers of milk. When equipment you are recommending. Equipment is a long 
a basket is emptied, the one below is time investment. Buy wisely. 


raised to counter level. This unit is made 
by the American Machine & Foundry Co. 
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Turn the page for 






more equipment ideas 









This room in Detroit’s Isaac Crary El- 
ementary School can be changed from 
gymnasium to dining room in eight 
minutes, The tables are fourteen feet 
long and can seat twenty children or 
fourteen adults, In-wall units, made 
by the Schieber Manufacturing Com- 
pany, come in two styles: the in-the- 
wall kind, illustrated above, which can be built into new buildings, 
and the against-the-wall type, which is suitable for buildings already 
constructed. The latter style, when folded up, projects seven inches 
from the wall and has rounded facing corners for greater safety 
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Scotty electric portable food warmers are back on the 
market again after a lapse of nearly five years. The 
new Scotty Mate model can easily be added to a bank 
of food warmers already in use as shown in the insert 











The family size gas range above will be a 
boon to small cafeterias. One of Western 
Stove Company’s low-priced Californian 
line, it has two broilers and two ovens, 
giving extra cooking space to the cafeteria 
which has outgrown smaller home ranges 
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The hot food storage 
receptacle at left will 
keep foods at correct 
temperatures for long 
periods, Waterless 
: storage eliminates 

.. _ liming of pipes and 
pans. In addition to the oblong style shown here, Hot- 
point make a jar receptacle of similar construction in 
seven quart, four quart and ten and a half quart sizes 


Some of the Newer 


New equipment can give a cafeteria a new lease on life. Dishes that 
could not conveniently be prepared before can now be served, work 
is easier and the kitchen looks brighter. The pictures on these pages 
show equipment now available to make your cafeteria more efficient 
and your employees more satisfied. After all, you can except 
better performance from your employees when good equipment 
makes your kitchen and dining room safe, pleasant and efficient 
places in which to work 





There is plenty of room for large cooking utensils on this Hotpoint 
electric range. Model R171 has individual three-heat switches to 
permit different foods to cook at different heats at the same time. 
The cooking surface is sag-proof, and the large-size oven will hold 
sixty pounds of meat, six nine-inch pies or ten loaves of bread 





The new stainless steel sink shown in the picture above has 
seamless construction. Its rounded corners and continuous, 
integral rolled edge make it safer to work at and easier to 
clean. Extra working space is provided by drainboards on 
either side. The manufacturer of this new Value Line stain- 
less steel sink is S. Blickman of Weehawken, New Jersey 
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Equipment on the Market 


Only a small sample of the equipment for school lunchrooms which is now on 
the market can be shown on these pages, Lunchroom managers who would like 
to know about other equipment or to find the names of other manufacturers 
are advised to look at the lunchroom surveys in the April 1947 and 1948 
issues of Practical Home Economics. The equipment that is suitable for the 
special circumstances under which one lunchroom is operated may be different 
from that which is needed elsewhere; look for what you want before you buy 
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Electric slicers slash preparation time as well as 
meat, The new Gravity-Feed slicer above includes a 
removable receiving tray, an illuminated dial thick- 
ness adjuster and a concealed automatic sharpener 


The gas-operated Steamcraft cooker shown at 
left is especially suitable for small lunch- 
rooms. Made by the Cleveland Range Company, 
this cooker is thirty-two inches high and 
cooks about two bushels of food at atmos- 


pheric pressure. 














body is fully insul- 


is of stainless steel 











Separate compartments for different 
kinds of food make it easier to keep 
everything cold and to locate what is 
needed in the Norge freezer above. 
This model has a levelling guide which can be adjusted to compensate 
for irregularities in the floor. It holds about 210 pounds of frozen 
food while the Crosley Frostmaster above left has room for about one 
hundred pounds, A wire basket is provided for storing soon-to-be-used 
items near the top. Both models are made for the home but could be 
used in many lunchrooms 





The Reach-In Refrigerator shown at left is made in sizes suitable for 
practically every lunchroom. The model in the picture has a capacity 
of twenty cubic feet, while others in this Frigidaire line are as large as 
sixty cubic feet, The cabinet is of sealed steel with welded overlap 
joints sealed to keep out moisture, The interior is lined with porcelain 
and the bottom of the storage compartment has been treated to resist 
the action of acids 
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recipes have been tested in the Brookline Sch 


School Lunch Menus and Quantity 


Note:These menus are set up for the Type B Federal School Lunch Plan. These same menus may be used for the Type A 
Program by (1) increasing the protein from one ounce to two ounces; (2) increasing the serving of fruit and vegetables 
from 4% cup to % of a cup; (3) using two teaspoons of butter or fortified margarine in place of one teaspoon. These 
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page for recipes of starred items, 








SALADS ...15¢ SANDWICHES...8c DESSERTS... 8c 



































































































































DATE SOUP...8c HOT DISH... 18c 
Beef Noodle | Open Grilled Cheese Sandwich,* Bacon| Molded Peanut Butter and Devils Food 
2 Strip, Tomato Salad Mexican Slaw| Marshmallow; Layer cake 
Lettuce 
3 Vegetable Chicken Pie with Vegetables, Stewed Toma-| Gingerale Sandwich Spread Peach Fluff 
toes, Finger Sandwich* American Cheese Pudding 
4 Clam Baked Stuffed Potato, Peas (frozen), 1% | * Jellied Peach | Fresh Salad; Cream | Blueberry Pie 
Chowder Chopped Ham and Egg Sandwich* and Cheese Cheese & Jam 
5 Tomato Tomato Juice, Beef Fricassee on Mashed | Stuffed Prune Cream Cheese and Butterscotch 
Potato, Fruit Cup, Roll* Bacon Chips; Jam Nut Pudding 
6 Cream of Grapefruit Juice, ® Tuna Scallop, Jellied | Pineapple Egg Salad Roll Apple Cobbler 
Vegetable Fruit Salad and Cheese Tomato 
4 Cream of Scalloped Noodles with Tomato and Cheese, | Shredded Cab- | Celery & Bacon Brownie 
Spinach Bacon Strip, Raisin Bread* bage, Orange | Jam Pudding 
Scotch Broth | Orange Juice, Chicken Pinwheel Biscuit*, | Fruit Deviled Ham and Cherry Sponge 
10 Mushroom Sauce, Green Salad Cream Cheese 
Sliced Tomato 
Vegetable Scalloped Potato and Frankfurter Slices,| Orange & Lettuce Rhubarb Pie 
{ { Beef Fresh Asparagus, * Fig Nut Bread* Grapefruit Tomato 
Sections 
{2 Onion Fruit Juice, Hot Hamburg Roll*, Gravy,| Carrot and American Cheese Meringue Pie 
Tossed Salad Raisin Jelly and Nut 
Fish Tomato Juice, Deviled Egg on Toast*,| Apple and Tuna Salad Roll Gingerbread 
13 Chowder Cheese Sauce, Spinach Pineapple Nut Bread & Mar- Whipped 
malade Cream 
{6 Vegetable Tomato Juice, Welsh Rabbit on Toast*,|%* Tomato Bologna Roll 15c Fruit Spice 
Broccoli, Rye Bread* Aspic Lettuce Cake Ne 
{7 Cream of Fruit Cup, Cold Cuts, Potato Salad, Finger | Orange Sliced Tomato * Apple Corn- 
Asparagus of Bread* and Date Cheese and Relish starch Pudding 
A 8 Chicken Fruit Juice, Baked Sausage, Mashed Potato, | Flamingo Pimiento Cheese Strawberry 
Noodle Apple Sauce, y Date Nut Bread* Jam Whip ~ 
19 Cream of Pot Roast, Gravy, Baked Potato, Carrots,| Stuffed Celery | Fresh Salad Baked 
Mushroom Whole Wheat Roll* Cream Cheese & Custard 
Jelly - 
20 Potato & Orange Juice, Salmon Salad Roll*, Apple| Tomato and Luncheon Meat 15c | Chocolate 
Leek Sauce Cucumber Cream Cheese & Chip Cake 
Relish 
23 Chicken & Tomato Juice, Welsh Rabbit on Toast*,| Spring Corned Beef 15c Fruit Nut 
Vegetable Vegetable Salad Cheese and Nut Gelatin = 
Corn Hot Chopped Liver Sandwich, Gravy, Green | Raspberry Chopped Ham & Apple Sauce 
24 | “Chowder | Beans Under the Sea| _ Pickle Cake 
Fruit Salad Danish Pastry oe. 
Cream of Orange Juice, Beef Pie with Vegetables,| Banana and Vegetable Cheese Ice Box 
25 Tomato Raisin Bran Muffin* Peanut Jam Pudding ~ 
Pea Scalloped Beef and Macaroni, Buttered | Jellied Tomato Spice Cake 
26 Spinach, Prune Muffin* Vegetable Pimiento sz 
Cream of Tuna Salad and Deviled Egg, Potato Chips, | Minted Fruit American Cheese Strawberry 
27 Corn Fruit Compote, French Roll* Lettuce Shortcake 
30 Memorial Day 
Fruit Juice, Scrambled Eggs, Baked Stuffed | Potato and Sliced Tongue 15c Fruit Cup 


3f 


| Vegetable 


Tomato, Whole Wheat Bread* 


| Beet 





Jam 











* Butter or fortified margarine served with breadstuff. 
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Date Nut Bread Tomato Aspiec Salad ; 
(4 loaves) (50 servings) 
1% qts. boiling water 3 lbs, chopped dates 1% Ibs. lemon gelatin 3% cup vinegar ; 
¥% cup shortening 3 cups nuts 2 qts, canned tomatoes, heated 3 tbsp. prepared ; 
5 eggs 9% cups flour 1 qt. grated cucumber horse-radish ' 
4 cup dried eggs 1% tbsp. baking soda %4 cup chopped green peppers 2 tbsp. salt ; 
14 cup water 2 thsp. baking powder 3 tbsp. chopped onion 1 qt. mayonnaise ; 
2 Ibs. brown sugar 1 tbsp. salt 5 
. 
cee : Dissolve gelatin in heated tomatoes. Add cucum- ‘ 
Pour boiling water over shortening. Cool. Add bers, peppers, onion and horse-radish and salt. 1 
beaten eggs and dried egg powder, reconstituted in Chill. When slightly thickened fold in mayonnaise. : 
water. Add sugar and beat until light. Add dates Turn into a large pan or individual molds. Unmold { 
a 


and nuts to sifted dry ingredients. Add dry mixture 
to fat mixture. Bake in greased loaf pans 13 x 414 x 
234, at 325° F. for about | hour. 


and serve on salad greens. 


& 

| 

Tuna Scallop Fig Nut Bread 

(50 servings) (3 loaves) ' 

‘ 

12 lbs. potatoes Y% Ib. fat 6 cups figs 3 qts. flour 4 
8 14 oz. tins tuna % cup onions 1% qts. brown sugar 1 tbsp. baking powder i 
1 qt, green peas 2 cups flour 6 eggs 1% tsp. salt . 
1 cup diced pimento 1% cups dried bread 1% qts, sour milk 2 tbsp. soda : 
8 cups dried milk crumbs 2 cups chopped walnuts : 
2 gals. water 1 
Cover figs with boiling water and let stand 10 min- § 

Cook potatoes and dice or slice. Make a white utes. Drain. With scissors cut off stems and cut figs : 
sauce of dried milk, reconstituted, flour, fat and into small bits. Beat eggs well, add sugar. Add 4 
fried onions. Place potatoes, tuna, peas and pi- sour milk and beat. Add sifted flour, salt, baking § 
miento in a greased baking pan. Cover with white powder and soda. Stir in figs and walnuts. Stir | 
sauce. Top with crumbs. (Grated cheese may be until just mixed. Pour into generously greased loaf ! 
used). Bake at 350° F. for about 45-60: minutes. pans 13 x 4% x 284. Bake at 350° F. for one hour. } 
SSeS SSS SS SS SSS SSS SK See eee =e ae ae Se oe Oe 68 ee ee SE 8 ES ee Se ee om sR em mm me a 
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Apple Cornstarch Pudding 
(50 servings) 


Jellied Peach and Cheese Salad 
(50 servings) 


1 #10 tin apples 6 egg yolks 
18 oz. lemon gelatin ¥% cup chopped pimiento 3 cups sugar 1% tsp, lemon juice 
Y% tsp, salt 1% Ibs. cottage cheese 34 tsp. salt 1 cup chopped walnuts 
1% pts, canned peach 1% cups sliced thin 6 tbsp. cornstarch 6 egg whites 
juice (hot) celery 34 cup sugar 7 tbsp. sugar 
1 qt. canned grapefruit % cup chopped parsley 1% ats. milk % tsp. salt 
1 a 1 thsp. grated onion Place sliced canned apples, sugar and salt in a bak- 
i. SESE Gengmnes 1 tsp. salt ing pan. Bake 4 hour. Combine cornstarch and 


sugar, add enough cold milk to make a smooth 
paste. Add this mixture slowly to remaining milk, 
scalded. Beat egg yolks and combine carefully with 
milk mixture. Cook until thickened. Add lemon. 
Add this custard mixture to slightly cooked apple 
mixture. Sprinkle with nuts. Whip egg whites and 
salt until foamy. Add sugar gradually, beating con- 
stantly. Cover pudding with the meringue. Bake 
at 325° F. about 15 minutes or until brown. 


Dissolve gelatin and salt in hot fruit juice. Chill 
until slightly thickened. Arrange peaches and 
pimiento in bottom of loaf pans and cover with 
one half the gelatin mixture. Chill until firm. Add 
cottage cheese to remaining slightly thickened gela- 
tin and beat until smooth. Fold in celery, parsley, 
onion and salt. Pour over first gelatin mixture. 
Chill until firm. Cut in slices or squares. 
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Publicizing the School Cafeteria 


By Martha MeMillin 


San Bernardino, California 


overhead, the school cafeteria must depend upon 
large and steady volume and this volume can be 
attained only if many students become regular and 
enthusiastic patrons. In order to achieve this goal in 
San Bernardino, a School Advisory Committee was 
formed during the past year in every school where food 
is sold. In most cases, the committee included the 
school nurse, a foods teacher, a PTA representative, a 
parent, a student and the principal. 
This School Advisory Committee considers any prob- 
lem that, in its opinion, concerns the cafeteria. These 
problems include hours for lunch, food served, cafeteria 
discipline or any phase of operation. Written reports 
of the meetings are made to the general business man- 
ager of the schools and to the cafeteria supervisor. 
In addition to the committee in each school, a central 
committee is formed each year, consisting of the cafe- 
teria supervisor, director of health, director of secondary 
education, director of elementary education and a PTA 
Council representative. This central committee con- 
siders all School Advisory Committee reports and makes 
recommendations to the business manager concerning 
any city-wide policies or regulations which seem de- 
sirable. 
The objective of the school cafeteria department is 
not to make a profit, but to serve the maximum amount 
of food at cost. 
In order to function for service, the central commit- 
tee has adopted a publicity plan which has not only 
increased daily sales in the cafeterias of the various 
schools but has also created a favorable attitude in the 
citizens and made the public realize that “the school 
cafeteria is the best place for children to eat.” 
This was brought about by the adoption of a plan 
for publishing in the local Sunday newspapers the 
school cafeteria menu for each day of the following 
weck, together with the names of the eighteen schools 
fortunate enough to have cafeterias. 
Here is an example of the menus as published: 
Monpay—Spanish rice, green salad, fruit cup, bread 
and peanut butter, milk 
TuespAy—Scalloped potatoes and wieners, carrot sticks, 
vanilla-cocoanut pudding, bread and peanut butter, 
milk 

WepNEsDAY—Vegetable soup, cheese sandwich, raisin 
cobbler, milk 

TuurRsDAY—Meat squares, celery sticks, stewed prunes, 
bread and butter, milk 

FripAy—Tuna noodle and egg casserole, cabbage and 


T° meet the ever-increasing costs of food supplies and 
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apple salad, chocolate cake, bread and peanut butter, 

milk 

This lunch sells at fifteen cents in the elementary 
schools and twenty cents in the junior high schools 
These figures are usually advertised in the weekly pub- 
licity article so that parents may know how economical- 
ly their children can eat lunch at school—truly much 
more so than by carrying a sack lunch. Then, too, 
certain children are inclined to belittle the cafeteria 
food and try to persuade their parents that they can 
buy a better lunch at the corner drug store, where their 
chief purchases are soft drinks and candy, certainly an 
unbalanced meal for any child. 

Thus, by the formation of helpful school cafeteria 
committees and the central committee, by wide pub- 
licity on the school cafeteria menus, this important part 
of our San Bernardino school system is rapidly ex- 
panding in scope and in service. In April, soon after 
the adoption of the new plan, cafeteria receipts were 
$4,000 greater than for the preceding month in the 
high school district alone. In the elementary district, 
the receipts showed an $1800 jump over the preceding 
month. Moreover, April showed a profit of approxi- 
mately $1,300 for the program in the two districts em- 
bracing all the school children of eighteen schools. This 
sum will be applied to the purchase of badly needed 
equipment. 

All lunches are prepared under the nutritional stand- 
ards set up by the federal government. In order further 
to enlighten the children on the necessity for properly 
balanced meals, during the school year of 1948-49 each 
elementary school will offer nutritional instruction in 
all grades. 





Plastic tableware is light and does not break easily, factors 
which the school lunch manager should consider in pur- 
chasing dishes. The attractive setting above is a product 
of the Plastics Manufacturing Company, Inc., Dallas, Texas 
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SHOW YOUR STUDENTS 
OW TO MAKE THIS GEM 
OF A DESSERT! ~ 
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LIBBY’S 


ewel Case : 





0 


It’s elegant, but so 





on 


e The flaky torte j 
cookie dough, 


—— luscious Fruit Cocktail 
UPplies the “jewels” in g jiffy 








soe JEWEL CASE TORTE 7 


JUST PAT OUT THE TORTE! This torte is as flaky as puff paste, but 
made from cookie dough. It will be a dramatic success for even begin- 


ning students! 

Sift together: 1 c. sifted all-purpose flour, 3 tbsp. sugar, 4 tsp. 
baking powder, \ tsp. salt. Cut in %c. butter or margarine until 
mixture resembles cornmeal. Add 1 slightly beaten egg yolk and blend. 
Pat out in a slightly floured 9-inch round layer cake pan, pressing up 4 = & eae ill > 


side of pan 1 inch. Bake in 375° F. oven 12 to 15 min. 
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THE “FRENCH CHEF GLAZE” IS A CINCH! The filling for this ele- 
gant torte looks and tastes like the work of a professional pastry 
chef! Simply drain the syrup from a No. 2% can of Libby’s Fruit 
Cocktail and heat in pan. Dissolve 1 tbsp. cornstarch in 1 tbsp. 
water. Blend into boiling syrup, stirring constantly. When sauce 
has thickened, reduce heat and cook 15 min. Remove from heat. 
Add 1 tsp. grated lemon rind and chill. Add. Libby’s cocktail fruits, 


s” cut from whole, hand-picked fruits (the same fine 


little ‘“‘jewel 
!) Fill the cooled 


quality of fruit that Libby packs individually 


torte shell and crown with whipped cream. _- : 
Libby, M¢Neill & Libby, Chicago 9, Ill. & | 
| 


*® 
e@ AMERICA’ 
* CA’S FAVORITE 


world’s newe 
st and fine i 
e Sunnyvale, Califoric st fruit cocktail kitchens — in 









'N ALL FRUITS 
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What's Going On in Foods 





our grandmothers dosed with sulfur 

and molasses and which today’s nu- 
tritionists analyze as vitamin C de- 
ficiency, again becomes apparent. Suf- 
ferers from this traditional form of 
spring fever, which the USDA says is 
especially common among farm families 
and low income groups, are finding 
vitamin C rich fruits scarcer and some- 
what higher in price than usual this 
spring. 

The winter's cold wave reduced 
orange production in California, Ari- 
zona and Texas about ten per cent and 
grapefruit about five per cent, when 
allowances are made for salvaged fruit. 
Florida citrus producers had their 
troubles, too. Because of excessive heat 
and lack of rainfall which made irriga- 
tion necessary, production was -below 
predictions, though higher than last 
year during the, same period. Less 
lemonade for next summer will be an- 
other result of the big freeze in Cali- 
fornia. Lemon trees, many of which 
were budding or in blossom when the 
cold struck, were the hardest hit of all 
California crops. 


ie April the “spring weariness” which 


Dissolving Bones 

Lack of calcium in the diet causes the 
bones of older people and animals to 
dissolve bit by bit, according to Dr. C. 
M. McCray of the New York State Ex- 
periment Station. Studies with labora- 
tory animals by the New York State nu- 
tritionists indicate that both white rats 
and dogs, as they grow older, lose cal- 
cium regularly unless there is plenty 
of this nutrient in their diets. Recent 
experiments at Iowa State College sug- 
gest that older women require about a 
gram of calcium a day for minimum 
loss. This, by the way, is the same at the 
new recommended allowance for adults, 
which was erroneously reported to have 
been raised from 60 and 70 grams in 
this column last December. 


Nutrition for Children 

New York City youngsters are learn- 
ing about nutrition in their spare time. 
Last winter neighborhood centers of 
the Children’s Aid Society conducted a 
fourteen-week “vitamin and_ victual” 
study which was climaxed by a city-wide 
meal planning and cooking contest. 
Winner of the contest, in which ninety 
boys and girls participated, was eleven- 
year-old Anna Guadagnimo. Her prize 
winning menu, which she prepared 
with the help of three other youngsters, 
cost only twenty cents a serving and 
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was nutritionally balanced. It con- 
sisted of Spanish rice, raw cabbage, 
salad, apple butter sandwiches, stewed 
prunes and milk. 


Basic Principles Important 

Knowledge of basic cookery tech- 
niques and principles is more important 
to good cooking than owning a large 
number of recipes, according to Depart- 
ment of Agriculture food specialists. 
Numerous new dishes can be developed 
from simple basic recipes like white 
sauce and baking powder biscuits by 
adding or substituting ingredients, they 
point out. In leftover cookery, knowl- 
edge of basic principles and skill in 
applying them is especially necessary, 
they say, because it is a rare coincidence 
when a recipe book has directions that 
just fit the ingredients on hand. 


Self-Service Butchers 


Self-service meat markets are becom- 
ing popular in many towns. A survey 
of 178 grocers operating meat counters 
on a self-service basis showed that the 
system is popular with customers and 
usually increases meat sales. Women 
said they liked to wait on themselves 
because they could take their time se- 
lecting meat and were not embarrassed 
at ordering hamburg or stew meat when 
their neighbors were buying porter- 
house steak. Butchers reported that 
sales of cheaper meats were especially 
increased. 


International Soups 

Soups with an international flavor are 
now being canned. There are eight 
types in all, including Danish Gule Ar- 
ter, Aztec Bean, Arabian Chevar, Odessa 
Cucumber, Singapore Muligatawney, 
Bavarian Mushroom Barley, Geonese 
Minestrone and Basque Onion. The 
recipe for Aztec Bean Soup, which con- 
tains kidney beans, salt pork, celery, 
tomato puree, onions, dry chili pods, 
salt, herbs and spices, was learned from 
a Mexican peon. Gule Arter, a Danish 
term for yellow peas, is made from peas 
and other vegetables with special Norse 
seasonings. The novel soups are packed 
and distributed by Twin Gabel Foods, 
Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Eggs for Everybody 
There will be plenty of eggs and 
poultry throughout 1949, if USDA pre- 
dictions are correct. Total production 
will probably not exceed last year’s, 
but it is expected that there will be 
more eggs on the consumer market, 


By Patricia Appleyard 


> “ee 


The spring lamb peering from a nest of 
fresh flowers above has a cake base, 
shredded cocoanut wool and _ raisin 
eyes. It is served for Easter dessert 
with steaming cups of Sanka coffee 





since fewer will be set aside for freez- 
ing and storage. More grade A eggs than 
usual will be available until warm 
weather arrives with its customary ef- 
fect on quality. Beginning in July, 
grade B eggs, as usual, will be the best 
buy. Young hens, or pullets, will be 
laying by August or September and 
during those months small to medium- 
size eggs will become plentiful. 

Tender young chickens will continue 
fairly cheap until the end of this month 
and possibly through May. In August, 
roasting and stewing hens will be on 
the market; many of these may be older 
hens which have been kept because they 
earn their keep at egg laying. Turkeys, 
as usual, will be at their peak in No- 
vember and December. 


Have You Heard? 

¢ ¢ ¢ that new instant Aqualized gums 
are being used to speed the manutfac- 
ture of such products as ice creams, 
pudding mixes, jams, salad dressings 
and chocolate syrups? The new frod- 
uct sets with very little heat and cuts 
down on processing time. 

. that pre-cooked vegetable fillets, 
called Wheatmeat Cutlets, are now on 
the market? Packed in mushroom broth, 
they resemble small steaks in appear- 
ance. Ad. Seidel and Son, Inc., 1245 
W. Dickens Ave., Chicago, pack them. 

. . that some butter is now being 
wrapped in aluminum foil? Experi- 
ments by the Reynolds Metal Company, 
which makes the aluminum paper, show 
that butter absorbs fewer odors and 
loses less weight in the new wrapper. 
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TWO TIME-SAVING RECIPES 


FOR “MADE-AT-HOME” MIXES 


Easy to make and easy to store, Crisco’s 
time-saving baking mixes are sure to make 
a hit with your classes. With these rich, 
homemade mixes on hand, students can 
produce light, tender hotbreads or flaky 


-4Q+% 


pie crust at a moment’s notice. And top 
results are sure, for each mix combines a 
full measure of good ingredients with a 
tested Crisco recipe. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 

















CRISCO PASTRY MIX 


5 cups sifted flour 1 pound (2% cups) 

1 tablespoon salt Crisco 
All Measurements Level: Sift dry ingredients into a 
large bowl. Cut Crisco into dry ingredients with a 
blender or two knives until pieces are size of small 
peas. (Store in covered container—no refrigeration 
necessary.) This mix will make 5:single crusts or 3 
double crusts or 20 medium tart shells. 


To use the pastry mix, see below. 


TO USE PASTRY MIX: For a two-crust or latticed 9" pie, use 2 cups 
pastry mix. Add flour-water paste made of 4 cup flour and 3 table- 
spoons water. Shape dough into ball. On floured board, lightly roll 
out circle of dough 12" in diameter and 4" thick. Line pie pan, allow- 
ing pastry to extend 4%" beyond edge. Roll out remaining dough. 
Cut % inch pastry strips and weave across the filling about % inch 
apart. Trim ends even with the lower edge of pastry. Fold bottom 
edge over strips and flute with fingers. Bake at the temperature 
recommended for the pie filling. 


** GRISCO 
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Home Economics Dept., Ivorydale 17, Ohio 


CRISCO BISCUIT MIX 


6 cups sifted flour 3 tablespoons baking powder 

1 tablespoon salt 1 cup Crisco 
All Measurements Level: Mix dry ingredients. Cut 
Crisco into flour with a blender or two knives until 
mixture looks like coarse cornmeal. (Store in covered 
container till needed. Crisco mix needs no refrigeration 
—stays fresh for months!) This mix will make about 
60 114" biscuits. 


To use the biscuit mix, see below. 





TO USE BISCUIT MIX: | cup of mix will make six to eight 114" biscuits, 
For each cup of biscuit mix, use 4 cup milk. Add milk, blend well. 
Knead dough lightly on floured board. Roll dough about 4" thick. 
Cut with a floured biscuit cutter. Bake in hot oven (425°F.) 10 to 15 
minutes or until brown as desired. (Vary this recipe slightly for 
cheese or ham biscuits and cinnamon rolls.) 


IT’S DIGESTIBLE! 
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What's Going On in the Home 





ORE fatal accidents occur in bed- 
rooms than in any other room of 
the home, according to a special 

survey recently completed by the Na- 
tional Safety Council. Most of these 
were infants’ deaths due to smothering 
and deaths of old people caused by falls. 
The percentage of bedroom fatalities 
figures 25.6 while percentages of home 
accident deaths occurring in other parts 
of the home are: garage 1.1, basement 
1.7, porch 3.3, dining room 3.4, bath- 
room 3.5, outside stairs 3.9, living room 
5.9, inside stairs 7.4, kitchen 10.3, yard 
11.6. 
Color Perfect 


To help keep the housepainter out 
of the homemaker’s doghouse, a sys- 
tem has been developed for mixing 
paints whereby no discrepancy will arise 
between the color the homemaker desires 
and the color the painter puts on her 
wall. This “color coordinator,” consist- 
ing of seven charts, shows the gradations 
of colors that can be mixed with equal 
parts of two or three different colors 
and white. The homemaker chooses 
one of 400 shades and the contractor 
mixes it exactly from 16 basic colors. 


Home Decorating Service 

Homemakers will find a new home 
decorating service awaiting them in 
stores throughout the country in the 
Nancy Warren Style Selector. This guide 
for selecting harmonizing wallpaper is 
really a three-section wallpaper sample 
book so coordinated for color, period 
and room suitability that the most in- 
experienced home decorator can easily 
select the right patterns and colors for 
her home. Nancy Warren Wallpaper is 
a new line of wallpapers being intro- 
duced by United Wallpaper, Inc. 


Speaking of New Wallpapers 

Varlar, Inc. ‘lias a new type of wall 
covering which is a fusion of colors, 
paper and plastic resins made by a pat- 
ented thermo-plastic process so that the 
surface cannot peel or chip. The manu- 
facturer claims it to be stainproof, water- 
proof, mildewproof, greaseproof, fire re- 
sistant and fadeproof. The new paper 
is as easily applied to walls and ceilings 
as regular wallpaper. It can be cleaned 
with soap and water. Packaged in units 
of 100 square feet, it comes 24 inches 
wide and 50 feet long. Patterns include 
florals, plaids, pictorials and “weave” de- 
signs and there are selections suited to 
every room in the home. 

The Imperial Paper and Color Cor- 
poration’s new Glendura_ Soil-proof 
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Wallcovering is also claimed to be light 
resistant, mildew-proof and impervious 
to fungus and mold stains. No special 
techniques are required to apply it. 

The Trimz Ready-Pasted Wallpaper 
is a boon to the amateur paperhanger 
because it requires no special equipment 
to hang. The adhesive backing needs 
only to be dipped in water before ap- 
plying to the wall. Markers, indicating 
one-foot lengths, along the margin left 
for lapping make measuring the correct 
strip lengths easy. The paper is guar- 
anteed to stick, to hang correctly and 
match perfectly and also to be fade- 
proof and washable. 

Another Trimz ready-pasted line is 
the DDT-Treated wallpaper containing 
5 percent DDT. ‘This paper is said to 
provide protection against disease-carry- 
ing insects. It is odorless and harmless 
to humans and pets. DDT-Treated pa- 
per for ceiling and DDT Treated Cedar 
Closet paper are also available. 


Have You Heard? 


e ¢ ¢ that for handy handling of food 
there is a Handy Handled Rack—a new 
accessory of the Club Aluminum Prod- 
ucts Company? It consists of a sheet 
aluminum base-stamped, perforated and 
embossed in a stylized four-leaf clover 
design — and two folding handles of 
tinned heavy steel wire. Placing food 
on this rack for top-of-stove baking and 
for cooking foods such as asparagus, 


cauliflower and corn on the cob facili- 


By Lois Cook 


tates lowering and raising of food in 
and out of the pan. It also keeps meat 
out of drippings during top-of-stove 
roasting. 

that Tide, Procter and Gamble’s 
nev, all-purpose detergent is now na- 
tionally distributed? Originally intro- 
duced in Midwest markets, the product 
found such consumer acceptance that 
the manufacturer could not meet the 
demand fast enough to distribute it in 
the East. This synthetic detergent can 
be used for the family wash as well as 
dishes and other general cleaning pur- 
poses and works special magic in hard 
water areas. 
e « ¢ that you can slice pears into eight 
neat sections and remove the core all 
in one operation with the Stainless Steel 
Pear Slicer which works with zipper- 
like speed? Simply place the pear slicer 
over the stem end of the pear and press 
down. Result: eight coreless pieces. 
This gadget is sold by the Oregon- 
Washington-California Pear Bureau, 
Portland, Oregon. 
e ¢ « Schiaparelli is now designing 
mattress tickings? The new line shown 
by Sealy, Inc. features a large floral 
pattern centered on each mattress and 
bordered by small designs at the sides 
of the mattress in typical Schiaparelli 
colors. They are a far cry from the 
striped and rosebud tickings. 





This griddle cake five-some of the West Bend Aluminum Co. is a pleasure to 
behold and use with its bowl, ladle, pancake turner and griddle all of shiny 
aluminum. The griddle meter indicates the correct heat for baking and the 
griddle can be used for pan-broiling, frying or as a handsome serving platter 
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“Guides to Correct Color” 
SPECTRUM 


COLOR HELM 


(Model No, 11) 
$2.00 


Teach Color 
Harmony in a 
logical easy way 





36 basic pures, tints, and shades combine 
automatically at any degree of contrast. 
Hundreds of harmonious color combinations 
at your fingertips. A real color assistant in 


your classroom for painting and home deco- | 


rating courses. 
WOMEN’S APPAREL 


COLOR HELM 


(Model No, 31) 
$1.00 


21 popular hues 
343 possible 
combinations 





Shows how to assemble costume and acces- 
sory colors—suit, blouse, hat, bags, etc. 
An exciting demonstration of the color com- 
bination possibilities within the average 
wardrobe. 


FREE with order for both—Story of Color Booklet 
Descriptive folder sent free. 


COLOR HELM, INC. 


201 E. Ridgewood Ave. 








Students Enjoy This 


News Notes 
(Continued from page 190) 


Listing of AHEA Convention 
Hostesses Continued 


Irene C. McCarthy 
Northern California Hostess 
Fourth and Jackson St. 
Oakland, California 
Mabel Mullikin, Washington Hostess 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 
Central Building 
Seattle, Washington 
Mrs. Noble Brundage, Oregon Hostess 
Coos Bay, Oregon 
Veda Strong, New Mexico Hostess 
| State College 
Las Cruces, New Mexico 
Norma Sayre, Arizona Hostess 
532 E. Moreland 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Penelope Rice, Nevada Hostess 
1401 N. Virginia St. 
Reno, Nevada 








From Here to There— 

Elaine Bitter has joined the home eco- 

nomics staff of the Whiting Corpora- 
| tion, Refrigerator Division in Chicago. 
Miss Bitter, a graduate of Wittenberg 
| College, was former director of the ex- 
| perimental kitchen of the Frozen Foods 


| Consumers Institute and*was at one 


| time chief dietitian of the State of Ohio. 
Ridgewood, N. J. | 











@ WHAT itis... 

@ HOW it is used... 

@ WHERE fo use it—in the rinse— 
in the washer—in the automatic 


Modern homemakers are finding that all 
the soap, detergents or bleach in the world 
can’t give clothes the whiteness—the whit- 
est whiteness—that comes from a few drops 
of liquid bluing. 
' Find out why this modern, up-to-date 
method is so economical, so easy on the 
clothes. Find out how liquid bluing should 
be used with the latest type of automatic 
washer. These and many other helpful facts 
are contained in the folder “All About 
Bluing.” 

This bulletin is free to 
; teachers and others in the 
Home Economics field along 
with the complete “Home 
Washing Guide,” full of use- 
ful information about wash- 
ing, ironing, starching, blu- 
ing, etc. 

Write for free copies to 


MRS. STEWART’S 
BLUING 


Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
Or Use Coupons on PAGE 239 
























Walt Disney Breakfast Poster.,.; 





Novel, entertaining . . . to stimulate student 
interest in eating better breakfasts. 


ona: VCC with Tested 


Breakfast Teaching Unit which includes 
72-page illustrated Teacher's Source Book 
of latest nutritional information, break- 
fast menus and recipes, ideas for organ- 
izing group projects, and history of 
American Breakfast; 20 Students’ Note- 
book Folders for class or home assign- 
ments, Basic Breakfast Wall Chart 
and U.S. Government Meal Pattern 


Chart. Send for yours today. 


Use Coupon in Coupon Service Section 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, inc. 





. 


milk 





A research and educational endeavor d: 
the betterment of national nutrition. 


ted to 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Il. Sm 


APRIL, 1949 
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What's Going On in Textiles 





HE textile industry looks upon cot- 

ton as a barometer since all textile 

prices are tied to cotton prices. 
This means that clothing, household 
textiles and even industrial textiles are 
affected by cotton prices. In checking 
on cotton as an index of the price pic- 
ture in textiles, it has been found that 
raw cotton has dropped in price about 
15 per cent in a year. Plans now un- 
derway indicate that 12 per cent more 
acreage will be planted in 1949. The 
predicted result will be a larger crop 
and a further drop in prices which 
should make for lower costs in fabrics 
and clothing. Although some fabrics 
are already showing this lowered price 
trend the drop has not been general, 
but this condition is expected in the 
months ahead. 


Versatile Product 

Welcome to mothers and children is a 
new type of mitten. It is double fleece 
lined for warmth and coated with nco 
prene, the DuPont rubber. This tough, 
durable, waterproof coating prevents 
the lining from absorbing water and so 
prevents wet chapped hands. Called 
“ESKImitts,” the mittens are fitted with 
closely knit wristbands, also treated with 
the neoprene coating to provide fur- 
ther protection. The lining consists 
of two layers of fleece which gives more 
warmth than one heavy thickness. 

Many other items owe their success- 
ful performances to neoprene. One of 
these is “Neo-Tex,” a rug underlay 
manufactured from India fiber. In this 
item neoprene latex is used as a bond- 
ing agent, thus giving a smooth surface 
which has not been possible before in 
a rubber cushion. This makes the rug 
easy to vacuum and since the fibers are 
anchored securely, there is no tendency 
to tear or shred. 


Hobbies Made Easy 

Something new in rug-hooking has 
been introduced by the James Lees and 
Sons Company—the robot needle. Work- 
ing much in the manner of a manually 
operated rotary egg beater, this new 
needle cuts down the time of hooking a 
rub and makes it easier to do. It is said 
that with this robot needle a 24 by 36 
inch rug can be made in about eight 
hours. 

New on the market for needleworkers 
is an all-rayon yarn called “Lusterspun” 
which combines many of the advantages 
of both wool and cotton. This all- 
rayon yarn has been made_ possible 
through a recent development of Amer- 
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- ican Viscose 


Corporation called 
“crimped rayon staple.” The new type 
of rayon fiber is permanently crinkled 
through a special chemical process. As 
a result the yarn gets increased bulk, 
resilience and softness. Comparable in 
thickness to a telephone cord, “Luster- 
spun” was designed chiefly for rug mak- 
ing, but can also be used for knitting 
or crocheting... The yarn’s high strength 
(it is almost impossible to break it with 
bare hands) fits it for hard wear. 


Fish Skins for Shoes 


Smart new leather for shoes and 
handbags is to be had straight from 
the salmon’s back. All this has come 
about because of a startling new taste- 
appeal improvement in canning salmon 
minus skin and backbone. 

In order to process this new type 
salmon pack a thin layer of skin is re- 
moved along with the fish scales. When 
tanned, it becomes a smooth, pliable, 
non-porous leather that can be dyed. 
These skins come off in sheets and are 
more adaptable to handling than rep- 
tile skins. They are also thicker. The 
result is a fashionable new leather with 
claims for an amazing durability. 


Irons Will Gather Cobwebs 

In answer to the current and con- 
tinuing demand for crisp fabrics with 
textural interest, Burlington Mills has 
created “Copasetta.” This is a crinkle- 
surfaced acetate and viscose fabric. It 
has a crisp hand and its surface is 
puckered in even rows, giving much the 
same effect as the shirred taffetas intro- 
duced by French designers. ‘Two ver- 
sions of Copasetta-will be in yard goods 
departments of stores this spring—one 
has shirrings forming a_ three-fourths 
inch stripe, the other a half inch stripe. 
Because of its crinkled surface and Bur- 
Mil finishing, the fabric is wrinkle-re- 
sistant and needs no pressing after 
cleaning. 


Joining the Ranks of Finishes 

Newest among finishing processes is 
Coronizing, a treatment applied to fiber- 
glas fabrics. Its origin can be traced to 
efforts to raise the melting point of 
wartime fiberglas materials. The proc- 
ess consists of heat treating fabrics 
woven to fiberglas until all forms of 
impurities are removed. Then the cloth 
is passed through a bath of Silicone so- 
lution and a series of rollers and under 
setting temperatures which permanently 
fix the position of every fiberglas fila- 
ment. This results in a lovely soft and 


By Rajean M. Codish 


flexible fabric whose appearance and 
hand contradict the fact that glass is 
the raw material used in this cloth. 

Still another advantage created by 
this process is the wrinkle resistance 
given the fabric. Since the fibers are 
“set” they can be disturbed only tempo- 
rarily and immediately spring back into 
position upon release. ‘To date white 
and pastel colored cloth is being Coro- 
nized. More work has to be done before 
darker colors can receive this process 
with equal success. The finish is also 
water repellant—a quality important to 
curtains that may be exposed to rain 
or window condensation. 


Make-Over News 

“Dear Miss Rit: I want to make bed- 
room curtains from some _ parachute 
cloth but it is a horrible yellow green 
color and my color scheme is pink. 
What shall I do?” These days the con: 
sumer service department of Rit Prod- 
ucts Company has a good answer to all 
such perplexing questions. They simply 
recommend the use of their new Rit 
Color Remover which will work satis- 
factorily on practically all fabrics 
whether of man-made or natural fibers. 
Rayon blends, acetate rayons, nylons, 
and fabrics dyed difficult colors can be 
successfully treated with the new Color 
Remover and then redyed any desired 
tint or shade. Wool fabrics, which here- 
tofore were reduced to a stiff, unhappy 
looking state can now be sent through 
the color removing bath and still come 
out soft and lovely. There is no need 
to boil fabrics when this new remover is 
used. 


In the Laboratory 

Now underway are‘ plans for deter- 
mining the degree of color change per- 
missible in a fabric. From the results of 
this survey the American Standards As- 
sociation hopes to discover what degree 
of color change is acceptable in a fab- 
ric and at what point it becomes un- 
satisfactory in the eyes of the consumer. 
Then it will attempt to create condi- 
tions in a laboratory to duplicate the 
consumer conditions that contribute to 
color changes. 

In this investigation each fabric will 
be classified in respect to its end use so 
that the examiner can think of it not as 
a piece of cloth but in terms of the use 
to which it will be put. 
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Seying Tips 
© rt 
By Frances Mauck 
fra 


Why do some dressmakers ap- 
30. ply the tape to the upper 
edge of a hem and then lay in the darts 
or fullness? The hem will lie much 
flatter and thus be less noticeable from 
the right side if the full or darts are 
layed in and then the tape applied. In 
handling wools, the fullness should be 
shrunk out before the tape is put on. 





A stiletto is a handy tool for 
31. the sewing box. It is a fine 
aid to removing basting threads. Also 
it is good to use in turning a corner or 
point which has been faced. Lay the 
stiletto along the line of the seam, edge 
so that its end is close to the corner or 
point of fabric. Then lift it upward 
against the seam line. Don’t use it to 
push through the pointed corner of the 
fabric! 


Some fabrics allow the follow- 
32. ing use of a stiletto. Uniform- 
type of buttons with metal shank and 
clip require an eyelet in the fabric, 
which is usually a thread-worked eyelet. 
On moderately loosely woven fabrics 
a stiletto can be used to separate the 
yarns until an opening is formed. The 
shank of the button may then be 
pushed through. This method works 
well on a linen dress. 


Have you seen the new etched 
33, needle plate available for 
some sewing machines? It is like a small 
ruler with the fractions of inches etched 
into the metal. It is more useful than 
the ordinary seam gauge for it is always 
in place and needs no readjustment for 
different measurements. You merely 
shift the edge of the fabric to provide 
a different seam allowance. 


The adjustable corder or zip- 
34, per foot is a godsend. In in- 
serting zippers the stitching should be 
done from the lower end of the zipper 
toward the upper end. This new foot 
makes it possible to do so, no matter 
What method is used for inserting the 
zipper. 


Try using a bit of organdie as 
35. a press cloth when you are 
especially anxious to see what you are 
pressing. 


Frances Mauch is Editorial Advisor to PHE and Di- 


rector of the Sewing Center at Rich's, Inc., Atlanta, 
orgia, 
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. Where do buttons go for the summer? 


Everywhere . . . especially when they’re buttons by La Mode. 






of iridescent denim 


> e 
» 
3 NOSEGAY looks fresh as 


closing 


more feminine! Ask for La Mode at your favorite Button Department. 


So many styles and prices to choose from! 


TUL 

@ Guaranteed by > 

Good Housekeeping 
S245 aovenrsto weet 








BUTTON S 


B. Blumenthal & Co., Inc., 1372-82 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 


The World's largest assortment of fashion buttons 
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Broiling Chart 















































1%,” slices) 








Type Food Broiling | Temperature Seasonings | Accompaniments 
| Time of Broiler 
| | 
| | | 
Meat | | 
Steak—Sirloin, | Rare \Salt, Pepper,'Maitre d’hotel 
Club or 10-15 | Hot Onion Juice, Butter, Mushroom 
Porterhouse Medium Butter or Forti | Sauce or Broiled 
(114” thick) 15-20 | | fied Margarine} Mushrooms 
a, | ge] "Salt, Pepper,|Tomato or Cur- 
Hamburg Steak | 2-15 4 Hot Onion Juice,| rant Jelly Sauce, 
(114” thick) | | Butter or Forti- Broiled or Baked 
| | fied Margarine} Bananas 
eee oe 
Lamb Chops— Salt, Paprika, Broiled Pineapple 
Rib or Loin 8-10 Hot Butter or Forti-| or Bananas, 
(1” thick) fied Margarine Currant or Mint 
| Jelly 
aes i meer ent tede 
Chicken Sal P | 
(halved or 20-30 Moderately < “ oh ei Cranberry, Currant 
quartered) Hot ep-serelinad tle Me Grape Jelly 
(11-2 Ibs.) | fied Margarine | 
Ham 'Broiled Apple or 
(34-1” thick) 8-12 Moderate | | Pineapple Slices 
* | ‘Use as garnish for 
gr sane app ee 2-3 Moderate | | lean meats and 
Bacon Curls | 
fish 
Spareribs | __ \Barbecue Sauce, 
(cut for 12-15 ee ii Pepper, Baked _ Apples, 
serving) * j-emon Juice cued Tomatoes 
- | 
Fish | Salt, Pepper, 
Hot to Lemon Juice|Mustard Sauce or 
Small Whole 8-15 Moderately | Butter or Forti-| Sauce Meuniere 
Hot | fied Margarine 
Salt, Pepper,|Cucumber, Horse- 
Whole Split 15-18 Moderate | Butter or ore radish or Maitre 
fied Margarine} d’hotel Butter 
| eas Be 
Salt, Pepper, | 
— 15-20 pais xs Butter or Forti- ecnory or Hol- 
ot fied Margarine | landaise Sauce 
Salt, Paprika, et ee 
|Fillets 8-10 Hot Lemon Juice, Sauce Tartare 
Butter or Forti- Cucumber 
fied Margarine 
Salt, P , : 
Vegetables : os sabe Hollandaise Sauce 
| Butter or Forti- ‘ é 
preee 10-12 Moderate fied Marga- with Horse-radish 
(raw, halved) rine, optional| Meat Garnish 
| Salt, Pepper, Toast with Parsley 
Mushrooms 8-10 Moderate | Butter or Forti-| and Lemon, or 
fied Margarine; as Meat Garnish 
Si sonia; WOME ue t 
pe id d 10-12 Moderate | Butter or Forti- 
(P§ ) fied Margarine 
Eggplant es - |Salt, Pepper, pe aes 
(parboiled, 15-20 | Moderate | Butter or Forti- 
| | fied Margarine | 
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Broil for Flavor 
or Savor 


(Continued from page 212) 


Generally speaking, steaks and chops 
cook best at two inches from the flame; 
pork, including bacon, ham and sau- 
sages, two inches; chicken and fish, three 
to four inches from the flame; vegetables 
and fruits, two to three inches. 

5. Season meats and fish on both sides 
after they are browned. Season vege- 
tables with salt and pepper and brush 
with melted fat before broiling. Brush 
fresh fruits with melted butter or mar- 
garine and sprinkle with brown sugar 
before broiling. 

With most ranges it is advisable to 
keep the broiler door open during the 
cooking period since then the fat is less 
likely to catch fire. Some cooks puts a 
little water in the broiler pan to mini- 
mize smoking of the fat. Incidentally, 
this makes it much easier to clean the 
pan. (To clean broiler pan and rack, 
place in water as soon as cool and wash 
like any other utensil, using steel wool 
if necessary.) 

Some of the newer broilers have pans 
especially designed to carry the fat away 
frem the source of heat, thereby elimi- 
nating the risk of fat fires. 

One of the nicest pieces of cooking- 
serving equipment is one known as a 
“sizzle platter.” It is a metal platter 
on which meat or fish can actually be 
broiled with its accompaniments of fruit 
or vegetables, then sent to the table pip- 
ing, sizzling hot. Best of all, the plat- 
ter retains it heat well so that the sec- 
ond helping is almost as hot as the first. 

Just a word about pan-broiling—a 
method frequently substituted for true 
broiling. With this, it is best to use a 
heavy pan, preferably an iron one. Make 
it very hot, rub lightly with just enough 
fat to prevent sticking and then follow 
general broiling rules, but do the cook- 
ing over an open intense flame. As fat 
accumulates in the pan, drain it off. Pan- 
broiling must never be confused with 
frying. 


Main Course Suggestions 
Featuring Use of the Broiler 


Broiled fish, maitre d’hotel butter, 
broiled tomato halves, Duchesse_ pota- 
toes, cole slaw. 

Broiled ham, broiled pineapple slices, 
peach halves or apple rings, broiled 
sweet potatoes, spinach or green beans. 

Broiled chicken, cranberry jelly, broil- 
ed bananas or pineapple slices, broiled 
sweet potatoes, spinach mounds. 

Broiled sausages or sausage meat, 
broiled apple rings, broiled white potato 
halves, spinach mounds. 

Broiled hamburg, onion rings, broiled 
peach halves, broiled eggplant and 
mushrcoms. (Concluded on next page) 
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Broiled steak, stuffed peppers or 


Broiling Chart continued 





























onions, beet cups with green peas, baked Type Food oe bay ate | Seasonings Accompaniments 
Frenched potatoes. ed ~ As 
Broiled .lamb chops (rib or loin), Onions Salt, Pepper, 
broiled tomato halves, broiled white or (parboiled, 10-12 Moderate | Butter or Forti- 
sweet potatoes, minted carrots. whole) fied Margarine | 
Le. ga potent | Salt, Pepper | 
:s Pp = E P ‘ (parboiled, 10-15 Moderate | Butter or Forti- 
green salad. 14” slices) fied Margarine 
Surprise Seasonings Potatoes, White 
ty | or Sweet 10-15 Moderate |Salt, Pepper, | 
In the broiling chart salt, pepper or | (parboiled | Ricthew nt Bowel. 
paprika, butter or fortified marmargine | Ys" slices) fied Margarine | 
and lemon juice are specified as the sea- ‘ ’ 
sonings, but never forget the added 
value of a surprise seasoning once in a_ Fruits Butter or Forti- 
while. For example: ‘Apple Rings 15-20 Moderate fied Margarine. 
(a) Rub steak before cooking with a (raw 14”) Brown Sugar 
cut clove or garlic or a cut onion. TE Gite ea won’ 
(b) Mix a dash of curry powder with : 4 = ' utter boty . oner 
the butter or margarine used for season- (whole, 10-15 Moderate fied Margarine. 
ing hamburg. peeled) Lemon Juice 
(c) Add a few leaves of finely minced on Butter or Forti- 
mint to the butter or margarine used on Grapefruit 10-15 Moderate fied Margarine. 
lamb chops. (halves) Honey 
(d) Baste ham with grape juice or 
pineapple juice while cooking. Orange Halves Honey or Sugar 
(e) Dot hamburg (or in fact almost Sliced Pine- 10-12 Moderate Butter or Forti- 
any meat) with creamed margarine, mus- apple fied Margarine 
tard and brown sugar and honey. Canned Péach 4 
The possibilities for variety in flavor: ox Peat Balves 10-12 Moderate | Mint Jelly 


ing are almost endless once one begins 
to experiment. 


. Pe Se ae 





(drained) 


Cranberry Jelly 








FREE 1949 EDITION 
Use coupon on page 238 


ust (lat / 24-page “Let's Eat Home Canned Foods” 


TT 


FREE copies for your students! 


FoR CLASS WORK Now... ror HOME WORK LATER 


It's Kerr's Latest—and covers canning methods in 


Easy-to-Learn form, Canning Recipes, questions and 
answers and Surprise—New TESTED Recipes for tasty, 
unusual dishes prepared from home-canned foods. 


It's a 2-in-] supplemental teaching aid—from garden 


to jar, from jar to table—saves hours of time in 


meal planning and preparation. Give your 
students the additional help of a cookbook, as well as 


the canning lessons. Handy 8 x 11 notebook size. 





write nearest address 

Kerr, Dept. 400 Sand Springs, Okla., 
or Kerr, Dept. 400, 417 S. Hill St., 
Los Angeles, California 








Any Questions? 

My staff and | will be glad to answer your 
questions on home canning. Do 

write us whenever we can help you. 
Director Research and Educational Dept. 


Kerr Glass Mfg. Corp. 
THE WORLD'S LARGEST SELLING BRAND 


MASON JARS + CAPS - LIDS 





iN WY 2B 
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New Drapery Fabrics 
(Continued from page 205) 
other textile fibers and in what proportion, as well as, 
the dye types used to give the fabric its color. ‘The 
fabric studied in the laboratory showed good colorfast- 
ness to light and cleaning as well as dimensional stabil- 
ity (shrinkage and/or stretch) to cleaning. 


Fabrics Treated for Flammability 


With national legislation on the flammability of tex- 
tile fabrics pending, manufacturers of textile fabrics are 
striving to produce new and better finishes to make 
fabrics more resistant to flammability. ‘To date, many 
of the finishes which may be applied to textile fabrics 
are water soluble and therefore will be removed by any 
renovating process which includes moisture. 

One manufacturer states that his process will with- 
stand drycleaning. In a laboratory study of a fabric 
of the drycleanable type, it was found that the back- 
ground color changed shade from the original as the 
result of one drycleaning treatment. 

The flammability treatment of one fabric produced 
a problem of discoloration or yellowing upon exposure 
of the fabric to light for a short exposure period of 
twenty hours to the light of the Fade-Ometer. 


An Unusual Shrinkage Problem 

Many new types of finishes are being used on or with 
textile yarns and fabrics to produce new effects and 
textures. One of these finishes presented an unusual 
consumer experience. 

A beautiful brocaded fabric was purchased and made 
into draperies. After a period of hanging, it was noted 
that the draperies were shrinking while hanging at the 
windows. Laboratory examination of the fabric re- 
vealed that the warp yarns were viscose rayon, coated 
with a cellulose acetate material. This coating gave the 
yarns a glistening appearance similar to cellophane. 
The moisture in the atmosphere was sufficient to cause 
the rayon yarns to contract and thereby cause shrinkage 
in the fabric. Upon drycleaning, the surface appear- 
ance was changed. The use of moisture in cleaning 





This drapery fabric showed poor colorfastness to crocking. 
A, original fabric; B shows color change after one clean- 
ing. Samples at left show dyestuffs used in printing the 
design and degree of dye transfer to white test fabric 
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resulted in complete removal of the finish from the 
fabric. Shrinkage was excessive. 
Non-Permanent Glazed Chintz 


Although there are some manufacturers who are plac- 
ing permanent finished glazed chintz on the market, 
it has been found that the greatest share of chintz in 
use today is of the non-permanent type. Several types 
of glazed chintz draperies which have found their way 
into the laboratory exhibited poor colorfastness to light 
and various degrees of non-permanency of finish. 


Rib Weave Constructions Present Problems 

There are many varieties of rib weave drapery fabrics. 
Besides the problem of good performance to light of 
the background areas and areas of design and the crock- 
ing or the rubbing off of the printed design, there are 
two major problems resulting from this class of fabrics. 
Frequently, these fabrics are constructed of fine fila- 
ment rayon yarns in the warp direction and heavy 
cotton yarns in the filling direction. If draperies are 
allowed to become badly soiled, the dirt and grime 
becomes embedded in the fabric and is difficult, if not 
impossible, to remove in drycleaning. In such instances, 
it is necessary to wetclean the drapery. When this is 
undertaken, these fabrics shrink excessively. Many of 
these fabrics shrink excessively to drycleaning. 


Colorfastness to Drycleaning Solvents 


There are some dyes which are soluble in dryclean- 
ing solvent. An example of this type of dyestuff found 
its way into the laboratory a short time ago. Results 
of colorfastness tests made on this type of drapery fabric 
showed that the dyestuff of the printed motifs were 
moderately colorfast to laundering, slightly colorfast to 
drycleaning in petroleum solvent, and readily soluble 
when the fabric was subjected to drycleaning in syn- 
thetic solvent (carbon tetrachloride, perchlorethylene 
and trichlorethylene). 

This drapery fabric typifies the problem of non- 
labeling of merchandise in view of end use. The fabric 
was of 100 per cent cotton. The draperies were lined 
with cotton sateen. A consumer would expect them to 





Ail Photos Courtesy the Ohio State University 


These samples were exposed to a Fade-Ometer, a machine 
used to test the performance of dyestuffs to light. The 
middle sample is dyed with a fluorescent dyestuff. Drapery 
fabrics should withstand at least 150-160 hours exposure 
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be drycleanable rather than washable. The color was 
lost in both types of.drycleaning thus resulting in the 
unserviceability of the fabric. Even if the draperies 
had been unlined and could have been subjected to 
washing, color change would also have resulted in the 
laundry process, although it would not have been quite 
as severe or noticeable as that which occurred when the 
fabric was drycleaned. 


Colorfastness to Crocking 

Many drapery fabrics are giving consumer dissatis- 
faction because of poor colorfastness to crocking or 
rubbing. A typical example of this is illustrated by a 
screen print design applied to a twill weave fabric 
made of yarns of cotton, viscose rayon, cellulose acetate 
rayon and wool in both the warp and filling direction. 
Crocking of dyestuffs may result from excessive dyestuft 
in or on the surface of the fabric due to improper dye- 
ing techniques or poor selection of dyestuffs for end 
use. Fabrics of this type possess very poor colorfastness 
properties to drycleaning. 


Atmospheric Corrosion 

One of the worst offenders in the deterioration of 
drapery fabrics is known as atmospheric corrosion. Dirt, 
grime, moisture and gases in the air in combination 
with heat, all work together to cause yellowing of the 
fabric, weakening of fabric strength, deterioration of 
dyestuffs and finishes. Frequently, such deteriorating 
action is not visible until the fabric is cleaned. The 
removal of top soil and the mechanical agitation neces- 
sary to remove embedded soil frequently bring such 
textile damage to light. 


Selection of Drapery Fabrics 

When purchasing drapery fabrics for decorating a 
home the following questions should be considered: 

1. Are texture, design, novelty effect or color the 
only considerations, or is serviceability a factor too? 
_2. If serviceability is important consider these ques- 
tions: 

(1) How much should be allowed for shrinkage in 
cleaning? If possible the consumer should secure infor- 
mation about how much residual shrinkage may be 
expected. If the information is given as a percentage, 
it can easily be translated into inches per yard. For 
example, three per cent shrinkage per yard on a drapery 
three yards in length would be three inches. 

(2) Are the dyestuffs colorfast to sunlight? Fabrics 
which will give good service should withstand 160 Fade- 
Ometer hours. 

(3) Are the dyestuffs colorfast to crocking? If dyestuffs 
rub off in crocking they may stain adjoining light areas. 

(4) Are the dyestuffs colorfast to laundering or dry- 
cleaning, depending upon whether the drapery is of 
the washable or drycleanable type? 


Tips on Care of Drapery Fabries 

Dirt and grime are severe enemies of textile fabrics. 
Draperies should be brushed frequently to remove loose 
soil before it becomes embedded, and they should be 
aired often. As soon as draperies become soiled they 
should be cleaned. The longer soil remains in a fabric, 
the more difficult it is to remove by any cleaning 
process, 
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NOTES FROM NESTLE’S 
CHOCOLATE TEST KITCHEN 





STANDARD COOKIE 
PROCEDURES 


COOKIE PATTERN NO. 4 


(Seventh in a series) 


Miscellaneous Type Cookies 


Baking Steps: 
1. Sift flour, sugar and 
salt 
2. Cut in shortening 
3. Add chocolate 


Application: 
CHOCOLATE 
SCOTCH SHORTBREAD 
3 c. sifted all-purpose flour 
Vy c. sugar 
4 tsp. salt 
1 c. shortening 
(butter or margarine) 
\, pkg. Nestle’s Semi-Sweet 
Chocolate Morsels 
chopped coarsely 
Press into ungreased, 
6" x 10" x 2" baking pan. 
BAKE AT: 350° F. 
TIME: 50-60 Min. 
YIELD: 21,4 doz. 








York 13, N. Y., or use coupon page in this magazine. 








For Nestie’s newest chocolate recipe booklets, write to 
| NESTLE’S Chocolate Test Kitchen, 60 Hudson Street, New ce 








Projection Unlimited 
(Continued from page 201) 
vocabulary and reading ability of the 
group. Fourth, there is not the prob- 
lem of advance scheduling which is 
necessary with rented projected ma- 
terial and which frequently results in 
a less integrated presentation of ma- 

terial. 

Another use made of the opaque 
projector in the study of nutrition was 
in the analysis of the dietary habits of 
the students. Each girl was given a 


five-inch square of paper on which she 
listed the foods eaten during the day. 
These were pasted onto six-inch strips 
and projected onto the screen. The 
class criticized each daily diet on the 
basis of nutrition information which 
they had already studied. Since the 
girls’ names did not appear on the face 
of the paper, there was no embarrass- 
ment due to variety of diet resulting 
from differences in economic levels, yet 
each girl was given a chance to have 
her diet analyzed and suggestions for 
improvement made. The project 


FREE! STREAMLINED, 
UP-TO-THE-MINUTE TEACHING AID ON 
LOW-TEMPERATURE MEAT COOKERY 


— something every teacher should have! 


It's yours—absolutely free—a six-page 
tested teacher lesson plan on low-tem- 
perature meat cookery! It's packed with 
“know how” on cooking meats that are 
nutritious . . . flavorful . . . with crisp, rich 
brown surface everybody likes! 


Kitchen Bouquet offers you this plan, 
complete with mouth-watering recipes. 
You'll find it answers many questions 
students always ask. For example — 
“How is it possible to secure a crisp, 
rich brown surface for meat cooked at 
low temperature?” . . . “Does the tem- 
perature of raw meat affect the cooking 
time?” ... “Why should pork and veal 
never be broiled ?” 

Yes, this teaching material is so thor- 
ough, so useful—you'll find it a real aid! 
Remember, too, this leaflet is 8%" by 11" 
—just right for your loose-leaf notebook. 


SECTION TODAY! 


Bouquet. 


GET THESE 3 TIME-SAVERS FREE! 
JUST MAIL COUPON IN SERVICE 






1, Helpful Teacher Lesson 
Plan described above. 


2, 4-0z. bottle Kitchen 


3, Kitchen Bouquet Recipe 
Leaflets to give students. 


£ WEAT 
LOW-TEMPESATER 
cooKERY TECHNIQUES 4 




















seemed to stimulate interest in the 
study of nutrition. 

There are many other possibilities 
for the opaque projector. For example, 
in college classes in interior decoration 
it is impossible to have all of the dif- 
ferent types of furniture, window treat- 
ments, color schemes and so forth avail- 
able, yet with the opaque projector 
such topics may be presented quite 
realistically. Another possibility lies in 
student use of the machine in present- 
ing reports to the class; it helps the 
student make her report more interest- 
ing and valuable to the class. 

If one of your problems is the search 
for new and interesting ways to present 
material to your class, it is -hoped that 
you will try this one. Although it does 
take time and effort to prepare the 
material, it pays big dividends in stu- 
dent interest and learning experience. 


Homemaking 
Scrapbook 
(Continued from page 200) 

The first two years the cover of the 
scrapbook was made of heavy construc- 
tion paper reinforced around the edges 
and corners, but in the last two years 
we used a regular loose leaf notebook 
and stenciled a design on the cover. 
The strong notebook is able to stand 
the wear and tear which our scrapbooks 
must take. 

To get the scrapbook into circulation 
was never a problem. Usually I did 
well if I saw it once or twice after it 
was finished. I let each girl check it 
out to take home and I carried it with 
me on a every home visit. Not only 
parents, but brothers and sisters looked 
the scrapbook over thoroughly while the 
daughter proudly explained the pic: 
tures to them. The book was left in 
the office for the superintendent and 
the board to examine at the last meet- 
ing of the school board. Any other peo- 
ple in the community who were in- 
terested were welcome to look through 
our scrapbook. By the first of June it 
looked rather dilapidated, but parents 
and the community in general were 
much better acquainted with the activi- 
ties of the homemaking department— 
and that is what we wanted, wasn’t it? 


Teachers’ Salaries 
Teachers’ salaries account for three 
fourths of total public expenditures for 
education, according to a Twentieth 
Century Fund report, 
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Pattern for April 
(Continued from page 203) 
Sides in place. Sew ribbon around 
back of Hat, gathering it to form a 
ruffle. Cut 2 pieces of ribbon 18 
inches long. Sew to Hat for ties. 


Bag 
Starting at bottom work as for back 
of Hat until 3 rnds are completed. 
4th, 5th and 6th rnds: Inc 12 sc evenly 
around. Join. 7th rnd: Ch 3, dc in 
each dc around, Join. 8th rnd: Sl 
st in each dc around. Join. 9th rnd: 
Ch 3, sc in same place as last sl st, * 
skip 1 sl st, group st in next sl st. 
Repeat from * around. Join and turn. 


Work in group st pattern until piece | 


measures 6 inches. 

BEADING: Ch 5, * skip 2 sts (sc or dc), 
dc in next st, ch 2. Repeat from * 
around. Join to 3rd ch of ch-5. Next 
rnd: Ch 3, sc in same place as sl st, * 


skip 1 st (dc or ch), group st in next | 


st. Repeat from * around. Join and 


turn, Work in group st pattern until | 


top measures 2 inches (including 
beading). Join and break off. 


Cut a piece of cardboard to fit bot- | 


tom. Line Bag with felt. Sew ribbon 
around Bag below Beading, gathering 
it to form a ruffle. Cut remaining rib- 
bon in half. Lace through Beading 
for drawstring. Sew ends securely. 


Directions for Hat and Bag 
(pictured below) 
MATERIALS REQUIRED: 


Knit-Cro-Sheen, 12 balls of Hunter’s | 


Green 


Plastic Crochet Hook No. 1 
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14 yard millinery wire 

14 yard buckram 

7-inch zipper 

14 yard green material for lining 

2 yards green grosgrain ribbon, 2 
inches wide 

Gold metal buckle, 2 inches wide 

2 small gold buttons 

Scraps of gold metallic thread 


Hat 
Starting at center of top, ch 4. Join 
with sl st to form ring. Jst rnd: Ch 1, 
9 sc in ring. Join. 2nd rnd: Ch 3, in- 
sert hook in 2nd ch from hook, draw 


loop through, insert hook in next ch, 
draw loop through, insert hook in 
same sc as sl st, draw loop through, 
insert hook in next sc, draw loop 
through, thread over and draw 
through all loops on hook, ch | to 
fasten (star st made). * Insert hook 
in fastening ch, draw loop through, 
insert hook in last loop of previous 
star st, draw loop through, insert hook 
in same sc as last loop of last star st 
was made, draw loop through, insert 
hook in next sc, draw loop through, 
thread over and draw through all 


(Concluded on page 235) 








Charts such as this... contained 
in a unique, just-completed Cost 
and Time Study on the prepara- 
tion of baby foods, make teach- 
ing economy easy and dramatic. 
You’llsee that... 


Commercially prepared baby 
foods are cheaper! Findings of a 
panel of mothers and an impartial 
laboratory proved this to bea fact. 


Savings of more than 50% in 
Gerber’s Strained Beef alone! 
And anywhere from a half hour 
to 55 minutes saved in time! Not 
only meats, but nearly all Ger- 
ber’s Fruits and Vegetables cost 
less in money and time... offer 
uniformly good quality. In every 
way, commercially prepared baby 
foods were proven to be a mod- 
ern necessity for value-conscious 
mothers. » 








Here’s ONE way 
to teach ECONOMY! 








BABY FOODS 
Fremont, Mich. 





COMPARATIVE CHART OF PREPARATION 
Scraped Beef for Babies 
July-August, 1949 





FREE! Cost and Time Study containing valu: 
able material to offer your future home- 
makers. Write Gerber's, Dept. 624-9, Fre- 
mont, Mich. 
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only bu siness ! 
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OREGON 
STATE 
COLLEGE 


School of 


HOME 

ECONOMICS 
SUMMER 

eecoott, | SESSION 


FIELDS OF STUDY 

CLOTHING AND TEXTILES— 

Undergraduate: Textiles, Tailoring, Clothing 
for children, Home Furnishings. 

Graduate: Dress design, textile design, His- 
toric Textiles. 

FOODS AND NUTRITION— 

Undergraduate: Food Preparation, Nutrition. 

Undergraduate and Graduate: Food Purchas- 
ing, Food Demonstrations, Recent Advances 
in Nutrition, Child Nutrition. 

Graduate: Methods in Nutrition Research. 

INSTITUTION ECONOMICS— 

Graduate and Undergraduate: School Lunch 
Management, Institutional Food Buying. 

HOUSEHOLD ADMINISTRATION— 

Graduate an ndergraduate: Home Man- 
agement House, Child Development, Fam- 


EIGHT WEEKS 
JUNE 20 


AUGUST 12 


An “‘Air- 
Conditioned” 
Spacious 
Campus 
between 





ily Relationships, Nursery School, Fune- 
tional Housing. 
HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION— 
Graduate: Adult Education, Audio Visual 


Aids for Teaching, Organization and Ad- 
ministration, Supervision of Home Projects. 





A STRONG VISITING STAFF 
DR. KARL BERNHARDT, Professor of Psy- 
chology and Assistant Director St. George's 
School for Child Study, University of Toronto. 
MISS EMMA HARRIS, Assistant Professor of 
Child Development, Wash. State College. 
MISS EVELYN MANSFIELD, Professor of Cloth- 
ing and Textiles, Michigan State College. 
MISS ALICE BIESTER, Head Foods and Nutri- 
tion Department, University of Minnesota. 
MISS UNA VERMILLION, Professor of Institu- 
tional Management, Utah State Agricul- 
tural College. 











GRADUATE STUDENTS may followa sequence 
of courses in all fields to obtain a master’s 
degree in summer sessions. 

A.H.E.A. CONVENTION in San Francisco, 
June 28- July 1, may be attended, with 
credit, by regularly enrolled students. 


For further information write to: 


Re y Di , 

> irector of Summer Sessions 
=f ee $= Dept. T 

Zig OREGO 

igs N STATE COLLEGE 


CORVALLIS, OREGON 
Authorized by Oregon State Board of Higher Education 
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| teachers in the state. 


Michigan’s Program 
for United Action 


(Continued from page 199) 


nature of the development of adolescents 
and an understanding of the learning 
process. This is basic for curriculum im- 
provement. 

If the committee continues to work 
on a democratic basis for a long enough 
period of time the homemaking curri- 
culum in Michigan no doubt will be a 


continuous process of improvement.” 


Mrs. Freddie Simmonds 


Head, Home Economics Education 
Central Michigan College of Education 


As seen by a region chairman: 


“The curriculum program has drawn 


together and unified the homemaking 


There is no dis- 
tinction between vocational and non- 
vocational schools for we feel we have 
the same objective; to improve instruc- 


| tion in homemaking in all schools in 


| Michigan. 


| been most beneficial to all of us. 


tances through working together has 
Hav- 





The broadening of acquain- | 


ing those from other fields on our com- | 


| mittees has not only given us a broader 


| viewpoint but has been a method of in- 


terpreting our work to parents and to 
those in the field of general education. 
I feel that our curriculum program is a 


| coordinated effort on the part of all 


people interested in homemaking.” 


Eleanor Tumath 
Chairman, Region IV 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


As seen by a first-year teacher: 

“To the homemaking teacher, the 
value of the program is great. Inspira- 
tion is gained from holding meetings at 
different and thereby seeing 
other departments. New ideas, both in 
subject matter, in organization of equip- 
ment and in ways of making the various 
departments appear more homelike are 
Teaching problems are solved 


schools 


gained. 


| by getting suggestions from other teach- 


| habitants 


ers in the county. It is really a means 
of exchanging ideas in different areas of 
home and family life education.” 

Alice Springborg 


Homemaking Teacher 
Alma, Michigan 


IHiterate Americans 
More than 20 per cent of the in- 
of Virginia, the Carolinas, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana and New Mexico had 
less than four years schooling, accord- 
ing to a Twentieth Century Fund report. 














Glassware cf any kind will accu- 
mulate dust and sooty deposits, 
especially when not in daily use. 
Such glassware needs care to re- 
store its original sparkle. 


This care is safe and easily pro- 
vided when Baking Soda is used 
as the cleansing agent, for there 
is no chance that even the finest 
of crystal can be scratched by this 
soft polisher. 


To clean plain glassware that has 
becomecloudy from disuse, merely 
wash in Baking Soda water. Use 
three tablespoonfuls of Baking 
Soda for each quart of warm water. 
Rinse and dry. 

For cleaning glassware that is 
etched or cut, rub with a paste 
made of Baking Soda and water. 
Use a small dampened brush to 
apply the paste in the ridges and 
remove spots. Rinse and dry. 


Our Baking Soda is effective as a 
cleanser for many other pieces of 
household equipment, including 
china, silver and bric-a-brac. It is 
also useful in removing stains and 
cleaning inside surfaces of refrig- 
erating and freezing equipment. 


Write for Free Booklet 








CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC., 10 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK 5, N.Y 
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Pattern for April 
(Continued from page 233) 


loops on hook, ch | to fasten (another 
star st made). Repeat from * around. 
Join to top of ch-3. 3rd rnd: Ch 2, 4 
half de in same place as sl st, 4 half dc 
in top of each star st around. Join to 
first half dc. 4th rnd: Ch 3, insert 
hook in 2nd ch from hook, draw loop 
through, insert hook in next ch,.draw 
loop through, insert hook in same 
half de as sl st, draw loop through, 
insert hook in next half dc, draw loop 
through, thread over and draw 
through all loops on hook, ch 1 to 
fasten. * Insert hook in fastening ch, 
draw loop through, insert hook in last 
loop of previous star st, draw loop 
through, (insert hook in next half dec, 
draw loop through) twice; thread over 
and draw through all loops on hook, 
ch | to fasten. Repeat from * around. 
Join. 5th rnd: Ch 2, 3 half dc in top 
of same star st, * 4 half dc in top of 
next star st, 3 half dc in top of next 
star st. Repeat from * around. Join 
to first half dc. 6th to 10th rnds incl: 
Repeat 4th and 5th rnds alternately, 
ending with 4th rnd. J/th rnd: Ch 2, 
2 half dc in each star st around. Join. 
12th rnd: Repeat 4th rnd. 13th rnd: 
Repeat I]th rnd. J4th to 19th rnds 
incl: Repeat last 2 rnds alternately. 
20th rnd: Sc in each half dc around, 
decreasing 10 sc evenly around—to dec 
1 sc, work off 2 sc as 1 sc. 21st to 27th 
rnds incl: Sc in each sc around. 


Peak: Starting at center, ch 2. Jst rnd: 
7 sc in 2nd ch from hook. Now work 
in rows as follows: Ist row: 2 sc in 
next 4 sc. Ch 1], turn. 2nd row: * 2 
in next sc (1 sc increased), sc in next 
sc. Repeat from * across. Ch 1, turn. 
3rd row: Inc 3 sc evenly across. Ch 1, 
turn. Repeat 3rd row until piece 
measures 3 inches across center. Next 
row: Holding wire over last row and 
working over it in order to conceal it, 
sc in each sc across. Ch 1, turn. Fol- 
lowing row: Still working over wire, 
sc between each sc across. Break off. 
Sew Peak in place. 


Corp: Cut 6 strands of Cord each | yard 
long, twist strands tightly, now double 
these strands and give them a twist in 
the opposite direction. Twist double 
strand of metallic thread around Cord. 
Sew cord in place on front of Hat. 
Sew a gold button to each end of 
Cord. 


Bag 
Rounp Sipe Pieces (Make 2) Work as 
for Hat until 12 rnds are completed. 
Join and break off. 


Gusser AND Strap: Starting at narrow 
edge, ch 13 to measure 2 inches. /st 
row: Sc in 2nd ch from hook and in 
each ch across. Ch 1, turn. 2nd row: 


APRIL, 1949 


Sc in each sc across. Ch 1, turn. Re- 
peat 2nd row until piece measures 60 
inches. Break off. Pin Gusset in place 
around Bag, leaving 7-inch opening 
across one end of Bag for zipper. 
Working over both thicknesses sc 
closely around. Join opposite side the 
same way. 


FLAp Strap: Work as for Gusset until 





ra 


piece measures 5 inches. Dec 1 sc 
on each side of next row and each row 
following until all sc are worked off. 
Line Bag with buckram and material. 
Sew zipper to opening. Line remain- 
ing Strap and Flap Strap with green 
grosgrain ribbon. Sew Flap Strap in 
place. Sew gold buckle in place. 
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ABBREVIATIONS IN CROCHE1 


od | ay we MEE te Ary chain 
SO, Ct Aedes single crochet 
GF sae snkicc ee Sate . treble 
CU GORE Smee - Puen slip stitch 
BOS) ink 5 6.25 ap io pe 
PING. «6; Suid o'< 408 = + round 
DING ale bcs ns ote Snails ....increase 


repeat the instructions 
following the asterisk as many more 
times as specified, in addition to the 


original. 
Repeat instructions in parentheses as 
many 


times as specified. For ex- 


ample: “(Ch 5, sc in next sc) 5 times” 
means to make all in parentheses 5 
times in all. 
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An Important Teaching Aid 


in Your Nutrition Classes 


This full color U.S. Government Meal Pattern 
Chart provides an interesting study application 
of the “Basic 7” food groups. Included 


with Tested Cereal Teaching Unit  Sreel 
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1 

! 
Send for yours today . . . . this complete Cereal Teaching 
Material gives you the latest nutritional information; history | 
of cereal grains, attractively illustrated recipes and menus. { 
The unit includes 68-page Teacher’s Source Book, 20 t 
Students’ Notebook Folders and large classroom size wall : 
chart “Cereals in Our Meals.” ! 
| 

1 
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! 

| 

} 
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CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. 


A research and educational endeavor devoted to 
the betterment of national nutrition. 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 
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Books on Foods 


Proved through 
use — Acclaimed 
by student and 
teacher alike 








For every 
foods class 


bookshelf 


COOKIES AND MORE COOKIES $2.25 
BREADS AND MORE BREADS 
Sumption and Ashbrook. . 2.50 


MEAL PLANNING AND TABLE SERVICE 
RET ET Riv. ae 


TABLES OF FOOD VALUES Bradley.. 3.50 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 
} 1278 Duroc Bidg. Peoria 3, Illinois 


BERNARDIN 


Home Canning CAPS & LIDS 


The “Seal of Quality” 
—at No Extra Cost 


As you seal in that fresh-garden good- 
ness with BerNARdin Caps .. . you 
can be confident of blue-ribbon success 
because: (1) Food-acid resistant enamel 
plus two additional undercoats gives 
you food-safe sanitary protection; (2) 
Real latex built-in rings insure a high 
vacuum seal; (3) BerNARdin Lids are 
packed so they can’t ‘‘nest’”’; better- 
threaded rings “‘set tight’? but come 
off conveniently; no embossing to 
weaken metal—a// these features com- 
bined are exclusive with BerNARdin 
—at no extra cost! Better order your 
season’s supply now. 














Books in Review 
(Continued from page 192) 


lowed as the course plan or adapted to 
meet class needs. 
from color in costume and for various 
personality types, through make-up, 
poise and posture, to fabric selection 
and shopping suggestions. Each unit is 
concluded with a list of additional ac- 
tivities which suggest good out-of-school 
projects. The book is set up on the 
workbook plan and space is provided in 
each unit for pasting in samples and 
clippings and for making personal list- 
ings of various kinds. If each student 
cannot have her own copy of Costume 
and You, the plan could be used as a 
teacher's outline for assigning topics in 
individual student workbooks. 

The sprightly line drawings by Phyllis 
Latham Stoner which ilustrate the book 
should be very much to the teen-ager’s 
taste. For a sample of the drawings 
turn to page 208 where we have re- 
printed a portion of the unit on hair 
styling. —R. R. 


Worth Knowing About— 


Dates and Dating by Esther Emer- 
son Sweeney is a brief handbook for 
teenagers. The title is not nearly com- 
prehensive enough; this 35 page book- 
let covers not only dates and dating, 
but everything from diet to relation- 
ships with parents to cultural activi- 
ties. Chapters entitled Beauty is 
Wholesomeness, Fun—and More—, To- 
day’s Dates and Tomorrow’s Bride, and 
Courtship—Preparation for Marriage 
give sound, readable advice. This book 
can be obtained from the Woman's 
Press, 600 Lexington Ave., New York 
22, N. Y. Price: 25 cents. 


Helping Families Plan Food Budgets 
is a semi-technical bulletin written for 
nutritionists and others who work out 
plans for family diets. Directions are 
given for selecting menu plans that will 
fit into the budget yet fill the individual 
nutritive requirements of each member 
of the family. This bulletin, Miscel- 
laneous Publication No. 662, may be 
purchased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. for 
fifteen cents. 


Farmhouse Plans for Northeastern 
States contains pictures and floor plans 
for fifteen up-to-date farmhouses de- 
signed by the USDA and cooperating 
state colleges. Ranging from basement- 
less one story dwellings to large three 
story houses, all buildings are planned 
to fill farm family needs efficiently at a 
reasonable cost. For a copy of the book, 
which includes directions for obtaining 
working plans for these houses, send fif- 
teen cents in cash or money order to 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


These units range | 











A COMPLETE 
COURSE IN 





Every step is so simply explained, so 
clearly illustrated, that your pupils 
will quickly do faultless work. This 
useful manual also teaches hundreds 
of time-saving methods — how to: 
select fabrics, adapt and cut patterns, 
sew—by hand and by machine, choose 
becoming styles and colors, eliminate 
figure faults, mend, restyle and re- 
juvenate old clothes. 


MODERN 


MADE EASY 


By MARY BROOKS PICKEN 


International authority on dressmaking 
1000 illustrations, $3.50 


SEND NO MONEY — tear out and sign 
and mail the coupon elsewhere in this 
issue. Examine this book at your leisure. 
Our 10 day trial offer guarantees your 
satisfaction. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
153 E. 24th St., New York 10 
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helps you 
create a home of 
charm and good taste 
in her latest book 





THE PERSONALITY 


OF A HOUSE 


In THE PERSONALITY OF A 
HOUSE Mrs. Post writes, not only 
as a woman whose good taste is be- 
yond question, but as the daughter 
of a famous architect, thoroughly 
familiar with the methods of build- 
ing, remodelling and redecorating 
both houses and apartments. Her 
book will help you create a home 
of charm, beauty, and good taste 
built around you and the way you 
want to live. 510 pages, 225 illus- 
trations, $5.00 


SEND NO MONEY—teor out and mail the 
coupon elsewhere in this issue. Examine 
this book at your leisure. Our 10-day trial 
offer insures you complete protection. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
153 East 24th Street, New York 10 
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Best Foods booklet From Soup to Nuts. 






29 Americ research project on the 
a economical ways of buying foods. 





eaching 
Aids 


for the asking 





- Lesson plans and manuals, student 
leaflets, wall charts, exhibits, recipe 
booklets, fashion bulletins and many 
other helps . . . free or for a small 

_ cost. Mail the one handy coupon for 
as many as you can use. 





‘The recipe for Creole mayonnaise sauce 


on page 185 is a sample from the new 





American universities cooperated in 


the results in Canned Foods in 
the Economic Spotlight offered free 





Keep up to date on ways of using and he 


caring for rayon with the Celanese SSSse=25 


- aids—and_ recorded projects 
Stimulate student interest in better 


breakfasts with the clever Walt 
Disney poster. Also send for the 
latest nutritional information and 
history of cereal grains, recipes and 
menus prepared by the Cereal Insti- 
tute and offered on quantity lots 








The many uses of baking soda from 
cookery to clea aping are shown in 
the Church and Dwight Company 
text book and student folders 


Color harmonies can be taught in an easy, 
logical way with the Color Helm device. 
1700 color combinations can be 
made with this clever color wheel 






TA") Giles Lak Silkiced aco sunt en 
— wardrobe care. Send for the 

s with sample of Linit and 
ing guides for your clothing classes 






















A new home canning handbook 

la. BERNARDIN BOTTLE CAP COMPANY Page 236 
Just off the Press! Third reprint of America’s most popu- 
lar Home Canning Authority. A gorgeously illustrated 64-page 
Handbook that answers every home canning question clearly 


correctly. Sent postpaid only 25c. 





Recipes for mayonnaise cookery 

1. THE BEST FOODS, INC. Page 185 
Please send me free From Soup to Nuts, a new recipe 
booklet on real mayonnaise cookery. Quantity limited to 25 copies. 





Economic review of canned foods 

2. CAN MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, INC. Page 195 
FREE! New booklet, Canned Foods in the Economic Spot- 
light. Available to professional and educational people in reason- 
able quantity. Please send - copies. 





Up-to-date information about rayen 


3. CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA Page 187 
Material for Teachers: 
1......Wall Chart, The Principal Textile Fibers. 
2 Wall Chart, Basic Steps in Spinning Celanese Yarn. 
Material for Classes: 
3 copies booklet, Lovely Clothes Deserve Loving Care. 
4......copies booklet, What You Should Know About Spun 
Fabrics. 
5 copies booklet, What You Should Know About Warpknit 
Jersey. 
Recorded Projects: 
6 Prospectus explaining Celanese series of recorded fabric 


and clothing lessons. 


A Walt Disney breakfast poster 

. CEREAL INSTITUTE Page 225 
———Please send FREE Walt Disney Poster and Free Break- 
fast Teaching Unit of Teacher’s Source Book, Wall Charts and 


> 


20 students’ notebook folders. 


Meal pattern chart and teaching unit 

5. CEREAL INSTITUTE Page 235 
Please send FREE U. S. Government Meal Pattern Chart 
and Free Cereal Teaching Unit of Teacher’s Source Book, Wall 
Charts and 20 students’ notebook folders. 





A teacher’s textbook on baking soda 

6. CHURCH & DWIGHT COMPANY, INC. Page 234 
Please send me the following—FREE: 
a copies Text Book for Teachers only. 


b copies Student Folders. c copies Recipe Book. 


How to plan color schemes 


6a. COLOR HELM, INC. Page 225 
a......Send 1 Color Helm #11, $2.00. 
b Send One Woman’s Wearing Apparel Color Helm #31, 
$1.00. 
c Send both and include free Story of Color booklet. 
d......Send descriptive circular. Total enclosed 


A free Linit classroom kit 
7. CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY Page 193 
Please send me a free Linit Classroom Kit. There are 


Part pupils in my class. 
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A tasty banana milkshake recipe 


8. FRUIT DISPATCH COMPANY H.E. Dept. P-49 Cover 4 
Send me reprints of Chiquita Banana’s Milk Shake recipe. 


Easy tricks for modern dressmaking 
9, FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY PHE 449 Page 236 
Please send Modern Dressmaking Made Easy for 10 days’ 
free examination on approval. At the end of 10 days I agree 
to remit $3.50, plus a few cents postage, or return the book 


postpaid. 


How to make a charming, livable home 
10. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY PHE 449 Page 236 
Please send The Personality of a House for 10 days’ free 
examination on approval. At the end of 10 days I agree to remit 
$5.00, plus a few cents postage, or return the book postpaid. 


Facts on economic uses of baby food 


11. GERBER PRODUCTS COMPANY Dept. 624-9 Page 233 
Please send me your free Cost and Time Study. 


New ideas for Junior-Senior banquets 


12. GILLUM BOOK COMPANY Page 240 
Junior-Senior Banquets: a Seven Banquets, $1.00. 
b Circus Banquet, 50c. c Stardust Banquet, 50c. 
d Romantic Banquet, 50c. e Dutch Banquet, 50c. 
f Hawaiian Banquet, 50c. g Holiday Banquet, 50c. 


The know-how of meat cookery 

13. GROCERY STORE PRODUCTS, INC. Dept. P-4 = Page 232 
a Teacher Lesson Plan on Low-Temperature Meat Cookery. 
b 4-0z. bottle Kitchen Bouquet. 
c copies Kitchen Bouquet Recipe Leaflets for students. 


All above material FREE. 


Facts about home canned foods 
14. KERR GLASS MANUFACTURING CORP. 
Dept. HE 400 Page 229 
a Please send me copies of your FREE 24-page book- 
let, Let’s Eat Home Canned Foods, 8 x 11 inch notebook size. 
b Please send me my personal copy of the latest Kerr Home 
Canning Book (free to teachers). 
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School or Organization 
Number of Pupils Taught, 
Total Money Enclosed 


Practical Home Economics, 468 Fourth Ave., N.Y.C. 


fang are hundreds of time-saving cline 

clever dressmaking tricks shown with 
patra and step-by-step directions in 
Mary Brooks Pickens’ new book, Modern 
Dressmaking Made Easy 


The dean of etiquette, Emily Post, tells in her 
new book, Personality of a House, how to 
create a home with charm, beauty and good 
taste 


aS Gerber’s Cost ce Time Study 
ow savings in time and money 
rhe use of commercially prscow sc baby — 








Low TeMPeRaToRE meat 
COOKERY TECHMiaNES 


Do you need clever ide: 
Junior Senior Banquet? 
let the Gillum Book | 
help you plan this $ : 
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Why should pork and veal never be broiled? — 
The answer and many other facts on low 
temperature meat cookery are in the lesson 
plan offered by Grocery Store Products 


Step-by-step directions for canning and 
processing, along with recipes and ways to 
serve canned fruits, meats and vegetables 
are given in Kerr’s booklet, s Eat! 


Here is your coupon 





Check the teaching aids you want, fill in ¢ 
one convenient coupon . . . 
the dotted lines and mail 

Home 





A eanned foods teaching unit 
15. LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY PH 67 Page 221 


Please send canned foods teaching unit consisting of 25 
twelve page study guides, Today’s Canned Foods (punched for 
8% x 11 inch notebook), suggested classroom uses, and descrip- 


tive labels. 


New books on homemaking and crafts 
16. THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS Page 236 


Please send the following items as indicated below: 

a Meal Planning and Table Service, Bailey, @ $2.50 

b Cookies and More Cookies, Sumption and Ashbrook, 
@ $2.25 

c Breads and More Breads, Sumption and Ashbrook, 
@ $2.50 

d Table of Food Values, Bradley @ $3.50 

e Free circulars describing new homemaking books. 





f Free circular describing books on the crafts. 
enclosed is payment of above books, or send C.O.D. 


50 ways to use shredded wheat 
17. NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY Cover 2 


———Please send Nourishing Dishes with Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat. A brand-new Nabisco Shredded Wheat recipe booklet 
featuring over 50 tested recipes for breakfast, lunch or supper 
and dinner. 





Latest information on dairy products 
18. NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL Dept. PHE Cover 3 


Have You Seen The Latest About Dairy Products? 
—Brush up on butter facts with a free copy of Butter Whys. 


Summer sessions at Oregon State 
19. OREGON STATE COLLEGE Dept. T Page 234 


— ——Send me further information on your Summer Sessions. 


Tested techniques for yeast baking 
20. STANDARD BRANDS INC., Consumer Service Dept. Page 197 


a Supplementary Lesson Outline for When You Bake 





b......Tested Technique on yeast baking (a wall chart and a 
lesson outline) to supplement the New Yeast Manual When You 
Bake (Offer good only in U.S.A.) ALL FREE. 


Helpful home laundry hints 
P 21. MRS. STEWART’S BLUING Page 225 


— Please send me the free Home Washing Guide and the 
teachers’ folder All About Bluing. 


Facts on the appliance replacement plan 





: 22. WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION Page 189 
a Please send me information about the Westinghouse 
© 5-Year School Plan. 

E sets of 6 Home Freezing Guides (18c per set). 

Bi copies of Refrigeration Handbook (5c each, 1 copy free). 
: copies of supporting students’ Fact Folders (FREE). 

e copies of 80.page Home Freezer Recipe and Instruction 
: Book (25c each). Cash enclosed $ 

. 


4 Be sure to return this half-page along 
with the coupon on the opposite page 











OF FASHION For Results 


ausnontry ON FASHION ON CAREERS — 
Celebrated Graduates 
_intenive = Weeks’ Summer Courses 
‘er beginners er advanced students. 
~ gj FFeachers. Now. Fashion 
Dressmaking, Remodeli 4 . 
Window & & Interior D Disp vier. Regents Credits. 


Free Place ‘or Cir. 23. 
1680 Broadway ts2nd Street), N. Y, 19 


ke TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 





& e. 
TRAPHAGEN, 





ey wreesT 806 Seventh Ave., New York 
ering, Young American Designers. 
@ copy on request, 10c, 


SHAY MEDICAL AGENCY 


Blanche L. Shay, Director 
55 East Washington Street 
Chicago 2, Illinois 


It is impossible for us to list the many positions 
we have open for dietitians. Ewen if we did— 
the ro ponties you want might not be included. 

ER—we can secure for you just the 
ps ha you want, at the salary you desire, in 


the location you prefer. 

REGISTER WITH US TODAY BECAUSE 
MANY OF OUR BETTER POSITIONS ARE 
NEVER ADVERTISED—THEY ARE FILLED 


WITH FORMER REGISTRANTS. 


JUNIOR-SENIOR BANQUETS 
(No Orders Filled for Less Than $1.00) 
23—Seven Junior-Senior Banquets—$!.00 


Everybody has a program at this time, why not make 

yours different? SEVEN ddeas for Junior-Senior ban- 

quets, with menus, place cards, programs, songs, part- 

ners, decorations. Suggestions for exhibits and fashion 

revues between courses: 

THE FAIRY FESTIVAL, 
pastels, 

A — WE WILL GO: Beautiful and unique 
plans. 

BALLOON BANQUET: Complete plans with program. 

— , HAT BANQUET: Very gay ang ‘‘nighi-club- 


striking effects in lovely 


WINTER SPORTS BANQUET: Glistens with beauty 
and originality. 
SOUTH POLE BANQUET: with complete program. 
AIRPLANE BANQUET: extra modern with humorous 
class history. 
24—Junior-Senior Circus Banquet—50c 
Here are TWO banquets highly original and effective. 
All include Table and Room Decorations, place cards, 
nut cups, menus, program, and entertainments. 
i CIRCUS COMES TO TOWN—Fun all the way 


r0Y c_| SHOP BANQUET—Fun in a ‘make believe’ 


25—Junior-Senior Stardust Banquet—50c 
THREE ‘‘Winter Wonderland’ banquets that will be 
the talk of the school. Complete plans and programs: 
STARDUST BANQUET: Glittering in theme and deco- 
ration. 
WINTER WONDERLAND: Northern lights make it 
ovely 
THE NORTH POLE: Igloos, bears, sleds, honey of a 
program. 
26—Junlor-Senior Dutch Banquet—60c 
TWO banquet themes in detail described from en- 
trance to finale. aac suggestions outlined for suc- 
cessful even 
DUTCH BANQUET: A DUTCH MILL as a center- 
piece, waitresses in ‘‘Dutch’’ tulips in gay colors. 
Effective. 


THE WISHING WELL: A well of happiness for 
Seniors. 


27—Fairy Wonderland Banquet—50c 
Plans taken from the story: “Alice in Wonderland.’ 
“‘tunnel’’ entrance, a pool of tears, magic with 
mirrors; invitations, program, menu, speech suggestions, 
etc. 


28—Mother Goose Banquet—50c 
A very popular Junior-Senior Theme, worked out én 
detail: The characters of Mother Goose make wonderful 
decorations and entertainment ideas. 


29—Junior-Senior Hawalian Banquet—50e 
mt colorful banquets as farewell parties to Seniors. 
ALIAN: Italian food for the menu, colorful pottery 
Mand flowers with bright candles, waitresses in cos- 
ume, 


HAWAIIAN BANQUET: Guests each given a lei. 
Palms, flowers, grass skirt, scarves, complete program 
and Aloha music. 

30—Junior-Senior Holiday Banquet—50c 

HOLIDAY INN: Here is an unusual but inexpensive 
banquet the Seniors will long remember, Individual 
tables are set around the GYM and each table deco- 

rated for a different holiday. The banquet program 
follows the holidays in theme and is most effective. 


3!—Banquets for Every Occasion—50c 
Contains generous suggestions for banquets with de- 

tailed plans for the following special occasions: 

Football Banquet Valentine Banquet 
Agricultural Banquet 
onor’’ Student Banquet Rose 
Christmas Banquet 
Mexican Banquet Hallow’een Banquet 
St. Patrick’s Banquet The Potter Banquet 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
400-408 Woodland, Kansas City 6, Mo. 





Susy Sharp Says 


(Continued from page 202) 


ment is necessary for setting the table 
correctly. It isn’t long until she learns 
the proper placement of glassware, sil- 
verware and china. 

What shall she do when these things 
have been used and are soiled? She 
then learns the proper procedure for 
making dishes clean again. Suzy finds 
that her dish towel and cloth are dirty, 
so she must find the proper method of 
making them ready for reuse. 


Manipulative Skills 


Suzy Sharp now feels pretty sure of 
her equipment and what to do with it. 
She decides to make a cake, but, my 
goodness, the recipe tells her to cream 
the ingredients together, to stir in some 
other ingredients and, last of all, to fold 
in stiffly beaten egg whites. What shall 
she do? Susy Sharp has never heard of 
any of these terms before and she isn’t 
a bit sure she wants to bake a cake. 
Can you see why? Then she begins to 
analyze her problem and decides that 
just because this is new to her she won’t 
let it lick her, She soon knows how 
to do all these things and more too. 
Suzy has learned now that it is really 
fun to use manipulative skills. 

Suzy Sharp is very polite and shares 
her information gladly. She is willing 
to help students find out new answers 
to old questions. If they forget some 
of these facts Suzy gladly helps them re- 
member. 


WHERE 


We use these illustrations when our 
classes of beginners meet to help them 
become familiar with the different uten- 
sils and to help them remember for 
what cooking processes each is used. 

Any teacher might plan to use this 
material when presenting lessons on the 
use and care of equipment and at dif- 
ferent times throughout the year as new 
learning experiences are introduced. 
The Suzy Sharp series would be helpful 
for review and evaluation. 


SUZY SHARP SAYS 
TO TEACHERS: 


No doubt by now you are wondering 
whether I, Suzy Sharp, am so very ver- 
satile. I rather think I am, and I can 
be developed more throughout the year. 
Already I have been used to show tools, 
manipulative skills and methods of 
work. Can you think of any more uses 
for me? 


Correction Please 
The Master Mix bulletin offered by 
Purdue University is Number 344, not 
334, as stated on page 98 of the Feb- 
ruary issue. 


| your students about Royal! 


ROYAL 
BAKING POWDER 





FASHION ACADEMY 


THE SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 


FASHION DESIGN 
STYLING*BUYING 
MERCHANDISING 
Direction of Emil Alvin Hartman, 
Foremost Fashion Authority. Resi- 
dent Class request Book 22. Home 
Study Courses request Book 22H. 


812 Fifth Ave. (at 62nd St.) New York 21, N.Y. 











McDOWELL SCHOOL 


Established 1876 
Summer Courses 
Costume Design, Pattern Making, 
Dressmaking, Tailoring, 
Draping and Sketching 


Given in units of 5 weeks 

commencing on June 14 

Latest date of admission 
August |. 


For further information write to 
SECRETARY FOR SUMMER COURSES 


McDOWELL SCHOOL 
71-79 West 45th St. New York 19, N. Y. 


Korniet. 


SERVE THESE New DISHES 


Made with KORNLET — just the 
cream of the kernels, extracted from 
sweet corn by a process that elimi- 
nates the coarse, indigestible hulls. 
Concentrated goodness! 
Try the many new tempting dishes 
—rich, creamy 
soup, griddle cakes, 
tasty puddings, all 
made with . 
KORNLET 
& 


Write for Booklet of 
Approved Recipes 
















THE HASEROT COMPANY 
521 Woodland Ave, Cleveland 15, Ohio 








Why Risk 
Your Reputation 
as a Cook? 


@ Why risk costly ingredients, your repu- 
tation as a cook, merely to save a few pen- 
nies on baking powder? Famous cooks 
know only Royal Baking Powder—made 
with Cream of Tartar—gives Royal’s re- 
sults. M-m-m-m! Such light, tender cakes, 
fluffy biscuits, delicious hot breads! No 
wonder famous cookbooks have specified 
Royal—for 50 years! Tell 








PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS incorporating BETTER FOOD 
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Letting students in on ways to make hearty but inex- 
pensive chicken dishes? Teach them how they can sup- 
plement protein in chicken with the protein and other 
nutrient qualities of whole-grain NABISCO SHREDDED 
WHEAT. Test kitchens of National Biscuit Company have 


CREAMED CHICKEN 
IN PATTY SHELLS 


6 NABISCO Y% ¢. softened 
SHREDDED butter or 
WHEAT margarine 
biscuits, I egg white 
rolled fine 2c. creamed chicken 

Crush NABISCO SHREDDED 


WHEAT biscuits fine, using 
a rolling pin. Add softened 
butter or margarine and egg 
white; blend well. Press mix- 
ture firmly on bottom and 
sides of muffin pans in an 
even layer. Bake in hot oven 
(425° F.) 10 minutes. Cool; 
remove from pans. To serve, 
place each shell on individ- 
ual serving plate; fill with 
creamed chicken mixture. 
Makes 4-6 shells. 


created these tempting recipes. 


CHICKEN, NOODLE AND 
PEA CASSEROLE 


Few grains pepper 
2 ¢. diced cooked or 


1 «. noodles 
2 «. cooked peas 


2 «. milk canned chicken 
I egg 6 NABISCO SHREDDED 
I tsp. salt WHEAT biscuits, 


Y% tsp. paprika finely rolled (2 ¢. crumbs) 


Cook noodles. Add peas to noodles. 
Combine milk, egg, salt, paprika and 
pepper. Arrange noodle mixture, 
chicken and NABISCO SHREDDED 
WHEAT crumbs in alternate layers 
in lightly greased casserole. Pour 
milk mixture into corners of casse- 
role. Top with layer of buttered 
shredded wheat crumbs. Bake in 
moderate oven (350° F.) 30 min- 
utes. Serves 6. 
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NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT 
The Original Niagara Falls Product 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


MAY, 1949 
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CHICKEN CHOW MEIN. 


I tsp. salt 

Ye tsp. pepper 
1a ¢. cold water 
2 thsp. cornstarch 
I Ib. 3 oz. can mixed chow I tsp. soy sauce 
mein vegetables, drained I tsp. sugar 
Y% c. hot water 6 NABISCO SHREDDED 
WHEAT biscuits, crumbled 


3 tbsp. butter or margarine 

24 ¢. finely chopped onion 

12 ¢. diced cooked or 
canned chicken 


Melt butter or margarine in skillet; add 
chopped onion and diced chicken. Cook 
5 minutes; add drained vegetables, hot 
water, salt and pepper. Mix thoroughly; 
allow to heat to boiling point. Combine 
water, cornstarch, soy sauce and sugar; 
add to mixture, stirring lightly. Cook 
slowly 10 to 15 minutes, until thick- 
ened. Crumble NABISCO SHREDDED 
WHEAT in layer on serving platter; cover 
with hot chicken mixture. Serve with soy 
sauce. Serves 4 generously. 
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FREE! Send penny-postcard for “Delicious, 
Nourishing Dishes for breakfast, for luncheon, 
for dinner.” National Biscuit Co., 444 W. I5th 


St., New York II, N. Y. 
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